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Agriculture. 


Sg Ee, 
yews OF THE FARMING WORLD. 





Washington Correspondent Tells What 
~— is Being Made in the Various 
geotions of the Country. 

rrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The Division of Publications of 
the Department of Agriculture is 
posily engaged these days in prepar-. 
ing the many bulletins sent them for 
publication by the heads of the vari- 
ons Divisions. Among these bulle- 
tins is a publication by Mr. M. F. 
yiller, of the Ohio State University, 
on 
q7f EVOLUTION OF REAPING Ma. 

MACHINES.”’ 


“Jn no class of agricultural imple- 
ments," says Mr. Miller, ‘‘has there 
been @ more marked development 
thanin thatof grain reapers. This de. 
ylopment has taken centuries, not 
peoause Of such a great number of 
stages, but because for centuries 
there waS no improvement, the 
sickle reigning supreme.”’ 

Amention is made in history of a 
band reaper found among ruins of 
the stone age in Great Britain. The 
earliest records seem to be in Egypt 
ian history ; a tomb at Thebes, prob- 
ably built 1400 or 1500 B. C., bears a 
painting where two men are repre- 
sented with sickle-like implements. 
Other paintings of this kind show 
two distinct methods or modes of 
reaping. 

“The ancient Chinese and Japanese 
nused an implement resembling the 
sickle, and strange as it may seem, 
almost the same thing is used by 
them to-day. Evenin the Bible, in 
the Old Testament, the words ‘reap’ 
and ‘sickle’ appear. 

“Tt was for the Americans to de- 
vise improved forms of the sickle. 
The earliest American colonists, con- 
structed what is termed the ‘Ameri- 
can cradle.”’ 

The bulletin describes the various 
early English machines, American 
reapers, harvesters, binders, headers 
abd mowers, showing the evolution 
from the ancient and even prehis- 
toric ages down to the twentieth cen- 
tury methods of harvesting crops. 

One of the most prosperous indus- 
tries of the State of Oregon is that 
of 

CANNING HORSE MEATS. 

While the idea of horse meat asa 
food is repulsive to most Americans, 
yet the practice of eating the flesh of 
man’s dumb friend is carried on to 
& great extent in European countries. 

The horses slaughtered in Oregon 
are of the “‘scrub’’ variety which are 
of little use for working purposes. 
With the inoreased demand and 
higher prices for horses during the 
past few years, the horse meat can- 
ning industry has greatly waned 
However, in Oregon the horses 
slaughtered are the cast offs of the 
horse supply of this country—those 
which cannot be ‘‘palmed off’’ on the 
British Government for use in South 
African operations against the Boers. 

AN INTERESTING BUG TALK. 

Dr. L. O. Howard, the Entomolo- 
gist (bug man) of the Department of 
Agrioulture, one day last week en- 
tertained a delegation of Congress- 
men from Texas who came to urge 
him to use all his efforts in an en- 
deavor to have Congress make an 
&ppropriation of $20,000 (as intro- 
duced in the House) for the destruo- 
tion of the cotton boll weevils. This 
insect, it is stated, caused damage 
last year to the extent of over $1,- 
000,000. 

“There is no reason to believe,”’ 
said Dr. Howard, ‘‘but that there is 
Mmeritin such an appropriation, for 
Texas certainly needs protection 
against this insect emigrant from 
Mexico. Whatis needed is not (as 
in the case with anarchists) restric 
tion upon emigration, for that can- 
not be done, but a means of eradi- 
cating the evil. 

“Of course we have aided the cot- 
ton growers as much as possible, but 
Our means are limited. Another 
form of insect life against which we 
4re working is the grasshopper. We 
‘re trying to eradicate them, you 
know, by introducing a fatal fungus. 
In my tour of inspection in the vari 
°us localities out West last fall, I 


Was confronted by various reports— 


contrary. Where the fungus was 
used in wet weather, the results 
were all that could have been asked 
—in dry weather it made small in- 
roads on the insects. And 80, we 
must make further experiments 
along these lines for another season, 
and then hope to be able to deter- 
mine whether or not the South Afri- 
can fungus will do all thatis claimed 
for it. I will treat the subject at 
length in the new Yearbook of the 
Department. 

‘Insect life after all is nothing 
more than a reproduction of the 
everyday affairs of the human 
family—one band preying upon an- 
other in order that they may live. 
Instead of a form where might is 
the winner of the battle, success 
crowns the efforts of those who live 
by stealth and avarice. 


THE LOOUSTS. 
“This latter form of those who 
work in silence, their neighbors un- 
conscious of their labors, is repre- 
sented in insect life by the seven 
teen year cicada, which for seven- 
teen years has been existing under- 
ground, undergoing the various 
changes of its life untilit will emerge 
thie month in such numbers as to 
cause alarm among the uneducated. 
But aside from considerable twig 
pruning, they are not so devastating 
as one might believe. That the 
cicada will appear very soon, Iam 
not in the least doubting—they will 
come just as sureas the sun rises 
regularly and they will go with the 
same precision. We have records 
reaching back for the last hundred 
or hundred and fifty years of the 
appearance of the periodical cicada 
in different localities and the brood 
which appeared in such vast num- 
bers in the Eastern and Middle 
States in 1885 is the parent of the 
family which appears this year.”’ 
That the work of — 
FOREST DESTRUCTION 
is still going on is evidenced by re- 
ports from Mainein which a state- 
ment is made that more than 200,- 
000,000 feet of lumber will be cut 
this year. About one-half of this 
harvest is utilized by the largest 
pulp and paper mill in the world 
located at Millinocket. 
Guy E. MITCHELL. 
Washington, D. C. 





AN OUTING FOR THE FARMER AND HIS 
FAMILY AT THE EAST TENNESSEE 
FARMERS’ CONVENTION, MAY 
21ST, 22ND AND 23RD. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Next week the East Tennessee 
Farmers’ Convention will convenein 
Knoxville, and it is doubtful if a 
finer array of agricultural talent has 
ever been brought to address a farm- 
ers’ meeting. Men who are special. 
ists in every line will be there ; men 
both successful and practical as well. 
The railroads have come to the aid 
of the farmers and granted a single 
fare rate from all East Tennessee 
territory, so that the cost of attend- 
ing the Convention has been reduced 
toa minimum. A good many farm- 
ers will say it comes at a busy season 
of the year, but it is doubtful if the 
Convention were held at any other 
time if they would find it more con- 
venient to leave home. Any pro 
gressive farmer can afford to spare 
the time, as he will learn enough to 
well repay him for making the trip 
And what better time can be chosen 
to give the family a holiday outing? 
They will have a delightful time anc 
the memory of the Convention will 
be a treasured ‘bright spot’’ 
throughout the whole year. ‘‘All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy,”’ and that is one reason why the 
boy and the girl want to leave the 
farm. Business men of every class 
and description find it necessary to 
meet in convention to discuss their 
interests ; to go to school, as it were 
and get new ideas. Certainly it is 
as essential for the farmer. 
A cordial invitation is extended to 
every one. Come along and swell 
the numbers attending the Conven 
tion and have a pleasant and enjoy- 
able time and you will never regret 
it. The Convention meets May 21- 


23, and single fare tickets are on sale 
from the 20th to the 22d, good tu re 
turn to the 25th inclusive. 


WHAT WE OWE TO THE BIRDS. 


The Greensboro correspondent of 
the Raleigh Post gives an interest- 
ing summary ofa lecture on birds 
recently delivered by Prof. T. Gil. 
bert Pearson, of the State Normal 
end Industrial College. We quote 
the following paragraphs: 
Prof. T. Gilbert Pearson’s address 
at the organization of the Audubon 
Society, at the State Normal and In- 
dustrial College yesterday afternoon 
has been highly complimented. Prof. 
Pearson is an ornithologist of note 
#nd handles his subject in a very en- 
tertaining and instructive manner. 
It is a genuine pleasure to listen to 
him. 
In his address yesterday afternoon 
he called attention to the fact that 
the usefulness of birds to mankind 
is revealed in many ways. For in- 
stance, first, they serve a great part 
in the plan of nature in keeping 
down the surplus numbers of many 
obnoxious forms of life. Certain 
species numbering millions of indi. 
viduals feed largely on mice and rats, 
and others upon destructive vermin. 
Birds also perform the part of scav- 
engers and thus aid in preserving 
the health of the neighborhood. The 
vultures in the South and the ravens 
inthe North and West render man 
this great service. Gulls clear the 
wayes of dead animal matter, and 
swarms of shore birds keep the 
beaches cleansed from putrid re- 
mains. Some birds serve the part of 
messengers as trained pigeons, or 
self-appointed herald as certain sea 
birds which gathering in numbers 
about the ship give the mariner a 
warning of the approaching storm. 
Shooting game birds, if properly 
conducted, does not decrease their 
numbers, andit gives employment 
to thousands of men and boys as 
trappers and guides, while the health- 
ful outdoor exercise and the relief 
afforded the mind and body by an 
occasional outing is enjoyed by thou. 
sands of others. As a food, birds 
form animportant staple in some 
places. The peasants of large areas 
of Russia depend largely for their 
meat supplies upon the flocks of wild 
ptarmigan which inhabit the country. 
However, it is as insect destroyers 
that birds perform their most evi- 
dent service to man There are one 
hundred thousand kinds of insects in 
the United States, the majority of 
which are injurious to the crops of 
the farmer and the fruit grower. Ac 
cording to estimates made by the 
the government at Washington, the 
annual loss in plant products to the 
United States from insects in $200,- 
000,000, that is, about one tenth of 
the entire agricultural product, is 
the total average. Hence any influ. 
ence tending to lessen or keep down 
the increase of these figures would 
be a benefit to man. The bird is one 
of the insect’s chief enemies. A 
covey of partridges on a farm is 
worth more to its owner in 4 year 
than all the products of his poultry 
yard during the same time. A young 
awallow will eat six or eight hundred 
fiies a day, and a young robin needs 
in the same length of time as many 
worms as you can hold in your hand. 
Most birds are partially fed on in- 
sects, and two-thirds of the sparrows 
are almost solely insectivorous. The 
work of insect destruction goes on 
continually. In summer it is the 
aduit insects and their larvze which 
is eaten, while in winter it is the 
eggs which are hunted out of their 
retreats and devoured by tons. 
It does not take a very wide sweep 
of the imagination to fancy the seri- 
ous state of affairs possibly existing 
on the earth for man should birds 
cease to exert their power as insect 
destroyers. Birds consume the seeds 
of many weeds which have baneful 
effects upon many crops. As a single 
example of this, it has been estimated 
by Prof. Beal that the little tree 
sparrow of Iowa annually destroys 
1,720,000 varieties of noxious weed 
seeds. 
Then. from the esthetic stand- 
point, birds are of great value to the 
human race. They have stirred the 
souls of poets and of literary charac- 
ters, as well as of almost every per- 
son who has come within the influ 
ence of their songs. 





ANDREW M. Sou zs, Sec’y. 





Some encouraging and others the 





Knoxville, Tenn. 


for all their good tohim. He has 
exterminated the dodo, the great 
auk, the Labrador duck, and is fast 
driving to extinction the ivory- billed 
woodpecker, the wild pigeon, the 
white egret, and others of our plume 
birds as wellas many of our song 
birds. 

It ir the hope of the promoters of 
this organization that the subject of 
bird study may find a hearty recep- 
tion in the minds of the good people 
of our State who are interested in 
seeing that our native birds are pre- 
served from extinction, who are in- 
terested in learning more about the 
wild life about them, and who desire 
that the subject ef kindness to all 
wild creatures shall be inculcated in 
the minds of the children. 








FARMING IN WESTERN COUNTIES. 


Farming is the backbone of all in- 
dustry, the center of all prosperity. 
How long willit take the peopie of 
Wilkes to learn this fact? Here are 
thousands of acres of land that is as 
rich, and with four years proper cul- 
tivation, could be made as produc. 
tive as the land of Illinois or Penn- 
sylvania. These lands have been 
here since creation’s dawn and have 
scarcely furnished the birds insects, 
and animals that inhabit them a 
scanty living. Whatis the matter? 
Our people do not study farming; 
they do notfarm. Here where could 
be one of the finest cattle-growing 
sections in the world, butter selling 
at 20 cents a pound, our people are 
howling hard times, and not a dairy 
in the county, and not a hundred 
head of cattle exported from the 
county inayear. Here in the broad 
Yadkin bottoms and broad and fer- 
tile meadows of the smaller streams 
not enough forage is raised to supply 
the county! Everything else is 
equally bad. Instead of farming the 
people seem to prefer to peel tan 
bark and hew cross-ties in the sum- 
mer and hunt rabbits and ’possums 
in the winter. Generations have 
idled away their lifetimes with 
these golden opportunities all around 
them; and succeeding generations 
are following suit’ Why don’tsome 
one set an example and get others to 
follow.—C., in Wilkesboro, N. C, 
Courier. 


THE FARMER’S BANK. 





In the first month of anew year 
we incline to compare our financial 
condition with that of the previous 
twelve months, trying to learn what 
headway we are making. Very often 
there is not a big gain in cash, but 
Ilike farming for the very reason 
that there is constant opportunity 
for investing surplus dollars or extra 
labor in permanent improvements 
that add to the value of our capital. 
As we go along through the year we 
are following out plans that give us 
a better soil or better stock or better 
improvements, increasing our earn 
ing power for the future. This is 
better than the accumulation of 
some money that would not bring us 
much income if safely invested in a 
loan or some outside enterprise The 
farm is the best bank for a majority 
of us, andif itis improving we are 
gaining each year, even if little sur- 
plus cash is laid by.—David, in Farm 
and Fireside. 


It is a well known fact that some 
farmers grow twice as many bushels 
per acre, or twice as many pounds, 
or tons as the case may be, as many 
others do. Isit luck that enables 
them todo this? Don’t you believe 
it; or if you do, believe also that the 
man who knows how to do this is 
lucky in his knowledge. It is allin 
knowing how and doing it. Would 
it not bea good idea to set about 
finding out the true secret of good 
crops and adopt the same general 
plan? No farmer should permit a 
neighbor to make better crops than 
he does without having an ‘‘inveati- 
gation.”’ 


investigating every 





Man has paid them back so poorly 


TO THE YOUNG FARMER BEGINNING 


While our representatives 
at Austin are developing a mania for 
chip under 
which a possible bug may be in hid- 
ing, let farmers start a general in- 
vestigation of the methods of those 
who persistin making better crops 


than the average, and keep it up 
year after year as if merely to 
humiliate their less successfal neigh- 


BUSINESS. 





By F. A. Warner, Manager of the Sibley 
Estate Farms. 

(Reprinted by Permission, from the Philadel- 
hia Saturday Evening Post. Copyrighted, 
902, by the Curtis Publishing Company.) 
There is no event in life of so much 
importance as the choosing of the 
business of life. That time comes, 
or should come, to every young man, 
and to many itis a source of much 
anxiety. It isa step well worthy of 
his very best thought and his moat 
careful decision. 

Itis for the purpose of assisting 
young men in making the choice ofa 
business that this article is written. 
Self-reliance, ability and energy 
are three requirements for success in 
any vocation. Without these any 
success achieved is more a matter of 
chance than a reward for correctly 
directed effort. An earnest desire 
to succeed, with a keen appreciation 
of the difficulties and obstacles to be 
surmounted, yet with a firm deter- 
mination to attain the desired end 
by one’s own effort, honestly applied 
is half the success, attained already. 
As arule, wealth unearned by his 
own brain and hand is more likely 
to be a curse than a blessing to the 
average young man. Rich men’s 
sons who can get money for the ask. 
ing, with no thought of giving any 
value in effort for it, are not our best 
citizens nor is society benefited by 
their example. Sons making the 
right use of inherited wealth are the 
exception and not the rule. 

There is an immense attraction in 
the sudden acquisition of wealth. 
The idea of getting rich at thirty-five 
or forty and using the rest of one’s 
life in spending the money is firmly 
rooted in the mind of the average 
young American. 


He first sets a 





all treat of general farm matters in 
detail. 

Fertility of the Land, by Professor 
I. P. Roberts, discusses soils and 
their composition, and remedies for 
the renewal of lost fertility. How 
Crops Grow, and How Crops Feed, 
by Johnson, are excellent for study 
and reference. Soil and Crops of the 
Farm, by Professor George E. Mor- 
row, is a carefully compiled work 
relating to the most approved meth- 
ods of making available the plant 
food and to methods of oultivation, 
and it pertains more especially to the 
great grain growing and stock.rais- 
ing Western States. 

Land Draining, by Miles, gives 
most complete directions regarding 
open and tile drainage, and it is well 
illustrated. 

The Book of Corn, compiled under 
the direction of Herbert Myrick and 
now inthe printer’s hands, promises 
to be, from what I know personally 
of the contributors, an invaluable 
book for the corn grower. The en- 
thusiast on corn would be greatly 
interested also in Indian Corn Cul- 
ture, by Professor C. 8. Plumb; Corn 


by F. L. Sargent, and Manual of 
Corn Judging, by A. D. Shamel. 

All the crops grown by the farmer 
are more or less subject to insects 
pests or diseases, and Insects and 
Insecticides, by Weed, and its com- 
panion, Fungi and Fungicides, by 
the same author, treat of these mat- 
ters very comprehensively. 

Weeds and How to Eradicate Them, 
by Thomas Shaw, ought to be in 
every farmer’s hands and should re- 
ceive his earnest attention. Breeds 
of Livestock, by J. H. Sanders, editor 
of the Breeder’s Gazette, gives an 
exhaustive treatment of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the vari- 
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I should advise him to attend, if pos 
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mark of perhaps $200,000 as the size 
of the fortune he wants, but if able 
and fortunate enough to secure that 
amount he immediately sets about 
doubling it, and then, if he follows 
in the usual course, he not only fails 
in the new effort but loses all he had 
first won, and is rarely able, after- 
ward, to gain more than a mere live- 


In these days there is too much 
plunging and not enough conserva- 
too much venture and not 
enough caution, too much trickery 
and not enough honesty, t90 much 
self and not enough thought for 


In the consideration of agriculture 
which I think ie an ideal business, I 
want the reader to follow me fora 
few minutes while I describe the 
ideal young farmer engaged in the 


tion mads from the standpoint of 
studied and careful observation and 
practical work for a period of over 


Starting out with the assumption 
that the young man was raised on 
the farm with only moderate country 
school advantages, with possibly a 


sible, and even at some sacrifice, the 


periment Station of his State. He 
should take up especially the study 
of soils and their adaptability to 


and the study of the proper prepara- 
tion, cultivation and preservation of 


stosk— both for beef and dairy—and 
also swine husbandry Even winter 
terms at such a college will add an 
interest to farm work and will great 


The principles taught in these 
State Agricultural Colleges are broad 
in the scope of their work and are 


A COURSE OF READING FOR THE FARMER 


ing such a college is denied, I should 
advise a young man to spend as much 
of his time as possible in the deliber. 
reading of some 
selections from the following list of 
publications : For a general survey of 
agriculture : First Principles of Agri. 
culture, by Voorhees; Principles of 


New 
American Farm Book Revised and 
Enlarged, by Lewis F. Allen. These 


ous breeds of farm animals. 

As for specialties, there are Swine 
Husbandry, by F. D. Coburn ; Amer- 
ican Dairying, by H. B. Gaurler; 
Shepherd’s Manual, by Henry Stew- 
art ; Youatt and Spooner on the Horse, 
and Wright’s Practical Poultry 
Keeper—all of them interesting and 
instructive. 

Feeds and and Feeding, by W. A. 
Henry is a standard work and mod- 
ern in every respect. Diseases of 
Horses and Cattle, by Donald MoIn- 
tosh, should ba owned by every 
stockman and carefully studied so 
that he may be ready to make prompt 
use of the suggestions and remedies 
when needed. Silos, Ensilage and 
Silage, by Manly Miles, tells how to 
build and fill silos and feed silage. 

It would certainly be only in keep- 
ing with advanced ideas in farming 
to buy the young wife The Woman’s 
Manual for the Household This 
book is a veritable directory for the 
thousand and one things indispons- 
able to know in a well regulated 
household. The Practical Fruit 
Grower, by 8. T. Maynard ; Garden- 
ing for Young and Old, by Joseph 
Harris, and The Beautiful Flower 
»| Garden, by Mathews, would all add 
-|to the comfort and pleasure of the 
farm home if read and heeded. I 
have also read with interest and 
profit Clover Farming, by Henry 
Wallace, and Horse Useful, and 
Forage and Fodders, by F. D. Co- 
»| burn. 


RULES THAT THE YOUNG FARMER 
SHOULD FOLLOW. 


f|The reader will understand that 
these books mentioned are only a 
few of the general agricultural 
works. I have sought to cover in a 
general way the leading industries 
-|on the farm. There are a great 
-| number of books discussing special- 
ties, and any of them can be obtained 
through the agricultural publishing 
houses. 

Ishould recommend the reading, 
first, of such of these books as treat 
of matters connected with the young 
man’s immediate work on the farm, 
and those which relate moat directly 
to his partioular surroundings. If 
he is to start as a strictly grain-rais- 
ing farmer he should read those 
works which most fully relate to 
that subject. If heis to be a stock 
farmer then let him read the works 
treating directly of that subject. 

The ideal young farmer is the one 
who will heed the helpful sugges- 


(CONTINUED ON PaGE 8 ] 








Plants, Their Uses and Ways of Life, © 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


The educated man ought to know 
these things: First, where he is— 
that is to say, what surt of a world 
he has got into; how large it is; 
what kind of creatures live in it, 
and how; what itis made of, and 
what may be made of it. Secondly, 
where he is going—thatis to say, 
what chances or reports there are of 
any other world besides this; what 
seems to be the nature of that other 
world. Thirdly, what he bad best 
do under the circumstances—that is 
to say, what kind of faculties he 
possesses ; what are the present state 
and wants of mankind; what is his 
place in society; and what are the 
readiest meansin hia power of at- 
taining happiness and diffusing it.— 
John Ruskin. 





ore 


THIS WEEK’S PAPER. 





Let us say frankly that the agri. 
cultural features of this number are 
below our standard, whereof of 
course we are sorry. The trouble is 
that the farmers are so busy that 
they think they haven’t time to 
write—which causes us to hope that 
perhaps they haven’t time to read 
very critically. But we wish to as- 
sure correspondents that letters will 
be doubly welcome just now; at any 
rate, we should havea large num. 
ber of newsy reports as to farming 
conditions in the various counties 

Just at this time, however, when 
the average farm boy is prone to rob 
bird’s nests, the article on ‘‘What 
we Owe the Birds’’ seems to us quite 
timely. Especially striking is Prof. 
Pearson’s statement as to their value 
as insect destroyers: ‘tA covey of 
partridges on a farm is worth more 
to its owner ina year than (all the 
products of his poultry yard in the 
same time.’’ This perhaps is aslight 
exaggeration, but it is certainly a 
great deal nearer the truth than 
most people think. 

Of course, the entire article is not 
adapted to any individual, but no 
young farmer can read the article 
“To the Young Farmer Beginning 
Business’’ without getting counsel 
worth remembering and practicing. 
And that energetic, hard workiog 


, German farmer who did so much, 


but unfortunately had to undo so 
much—well, there ‘are some people 
like him here in North Carolina. 

“Should Farmers Organize?’’ is 
the question discussed by Dr. Hun 
niocutt on page 8. But the question 
that we should like to carry home to 
every reader is this: ‘‘Why cannot 
Iand my neighbors do our part by 
organizing ourselves?’ In any com. 
munity of tolerably well-informed 
farmers, it should not be difficult to 
find enough to do and enough to dis. 
cuss to keep up interest in the or- 
ganization. 

On page 4 is a true war story that 
is well worth reading. As for the 
postmaster mentioned in column 4, 
we think itisclear that he missed 
his calling ; he should be a professor 
of English in some university. 

The letters on ‘‘Old Times in the 
South’’ are quite interesting, and we 


hope that there are a large number 
yet tocome. The prize will not be 


awarded before July. 

As to our North Carolina counties 
puzzle, we have four listsof answers 
now on hand. It is not very likely 
that any one will send an entirely 
correct list, but the book will be 
given for the one most nearly accu- 
rate that reaches us by June 10th. 

‘The Blessing in the Struggle’’ em 
phasizes a fact to which we called 
attention in this column last week. 
- Next week we shall have Harry 
Farmer with us again. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF THE CLARK 
VICTORY. 


That Judge Walter Clark will be 
the next Chief Justice of the North 
Carolina Supreme Court now seems 
practically assured. ; 

But there is grave danger that this 
result of the controversy in which 
he and others have been recently en- 
gaged, will be misinterpreted by the 
mass of people. 

It does not mean that the people 
of North Carolina are prejudiced 
against corporations, or that they 
are disposed to be unfair and unjust 
toward capital. Nor does if mean 
that they think that a judge should 
meddle with affairs in which it has 
heretofore been thought improper 
for a judge to be involved. 

It does mean that the fight on 
Judge Clark was so managed as to 
give it the appearance of an attack 
by certain corporations, and that the 
people feared its success would have 
a demoralizing effect on the judici- 
ary, by making judges fearful 
for a long time to come of the power 
of those corporations that would 
have been regarded as responsible 
for Clark’s humiliation. This and 
this only accounts for the fact that 
Judge Clark’s strength has been so 
little shaken, and that no lawyer in 
the State is yet ready to run against 
him for the nomination for Chief 
Justice. 

* * * * * * 

It is not hard to see the errors in 
the management of the anti-Clark 
side of the controversy. Take the 
letters of Henry A. Page and Maj. 
J. W. Wilson. Both said that they 
were speaking in behalf of the State 
and its people, but the Clark forces 
replied, ‘‘Page is speaking for his 
railroad that it is said is not assessed 
for taxation at its full value, and 
Wilson is moved by malice oris a 
cat’s paw for the Southern Railway, 
with which he is supposed to be in- 
timately connected ; and see the work 
of Day and Busbee, the Southern’s 
attorneys. The dog may be danger. 
ous to sheep, but they will not be- 
lieve it if the charge seem to origi- 
nate with the wolves.”’ 

And so the average man sat him 
down to read the charges with the 
haunting conviction that they were 
inspired by improper infiuences ; that 
the accusers were only the mouth- 
pieces of corporations seeking undue 
influence in the State’s judicial 
affairs. It is not our purpose to 
argue as to the justice or injustice of 
this supposition. We simply set it 
down that most people apparently 
came to this conclusion in a rather 
early stage of the proceedings, and 
this belief put a coat of mail about 
Clark that broke by half at least the 
force of the charges brought against 
him. But for the appearance of per- 
sonal malice and corporation infiu- 
ence in the controversy, the case 
would have been different, as the re. 
sult might also have been. 

* * * * * * 

And then the breaking of confi- 
dence, the publication of Clark’s 
private letters to Governor Russell 
—this was generally regarded as an 
unfair mode of warfare. We have 
heard no one say worse things of 
Judge Clark than a man who said to 
us afew days ago: ‘I could not re- 
sort to such methods of fighting him. 
And while he did things unbecoming 
a judge, I am not now joining the at- 
tack, for his defeat at this time would 
make it appear that certain powerful 
corporations could kill or make alive 
in the judiciary at will. If I must 
choose between two evils, I take the 
lesser.’’ 

And this is the feeling that is re- 
sponsible for Clark’s easy victory. It 
is not that he isso popular. It is 
not that the people would set the 
stamp of their approval on the things 
of which he has been accused—for 
the people are desirous of keeping 
the judiciary above the shadow of 
suspicion; and we have been told 
that only last year Judge Clark him 
self wished the Senate to impeach 
two of his honored colleagues for 
nothing more than ordering the pay 
ment of Theophulus White’s little 
bill against the State. 


* + * * * * 

The conclusion of the whole mat 
ter is that the anti-Clark campaign 
has been so conducted that in case of 
his defeat, it would have been said 
“The Southern Railway didit.’’ It 
is not strange that Judge Clark took 
advantage of this situation and made 
his most telling argument in these 
words: \ 

“Tf 1 go down, what public man in 
North Carolina for long years to 
come will dare to stand for the rights 
of the people and even-handed jus- 
tice when railroad lawyers and agents 
oan say, as they will, ‘Remember, 
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young man, the Southern Railroad 
‘downed’ Judge Clark.’ ”’ 

We do not know whether or not 
it was intended to work soas to give 
these great corporations such promi- 
nence in the attack and credit for 
his defeat, if it should come. If not 
by design, then Judge Clark should 
thank God for the stupidity of his 
opponents. Himself a man of re- 
markable shrewdness and adroitness, 
it is rather to their mismanagement 
than to his own brilliancy that the 
completeness of their defeat is to be 
attributed. 





We suppose that not many people 
know that the Constitution of North 
Carolina refers to the Civil War as 
“the Rebellion.’’ It is so designated 
in Art. 7, Section 13. 


THE LEOPARD’S SPOTS UNCHANGED. 


ee 


There was great astonishment 
among all well-informed people about 
four months ago when Tammany 
Hall, the noted and notorious politi- 
cal machine that had so long ruled 
and plundered the greatest American 
city, accepted the resignation of its 
long-time leader, Richard Croker, 
and chose in his stead a oclean and 
highly respected business man, 
Lewis Nixon. There was much 
speculation as to what would be the 
result. As authority for the belief 
that the leopard cannot change its 
spots, the people had the words of 
the Prophet Jeremiah, (not to men- 
tion the Reverend Thomas Dixon, 
Jr.,) but there were many that 
fancied the Tammany Tiger would 
change its stripes. But we were, 
and have been all the time, in the 
ranks of the doubting Thomases. 
And our unbelief, it now appears, 
was well founded, for Nixon has re- 
signed the leadership of the organi- 
zation with this unequivocal deoclara- 
tion: 

‘“T feel that I cannot retain my 
self-respect and still remain the 
leader of Tammany Hall. My de 
cision is unalterable.’’ 

And so ends the first attempt at 
clean leadership for Tammany. Its 
whole system is rotten, and there- 
fore uncongenial and unattractive to 
such men as Nixon. It will probably 
get another Croker as leader, and 
give up the hope of winning respect. 
ability by putting good men at its 
If the good men would be 
still and not attempt torun things, 
there would be no objection to them. 
But when they are so foolish as to 
threaten the Order with cleanness 
and decency, as Lewis Nixon did, 
they become dangerous and have to 
be dealt with. 





Judge Clark can sympathize with 
the famous Frenchman who said 
that ‘‘only fools and women write 
letters.”’ 


THE CREED OF REUNION. 


Returning from the Conference 
for Education in the South, with its 
striking evidences of the waning of 
sectional bitterness and misunder. 
standing, Dr. A. J. McKelway, of 
the Charlotte Presbyterian Standard, 
publishes in his paper a noteworthy 
platform, which, we believe with 
him, represents the conclusions 
reached by thinking people, North 
and South, with reference to the 
problems that have disturbed us— 
the platform on which, says Dr. 
McKelway, ‘‘all good Americans may 
stand, if not now, in the years to 
come.’’ It is as follows: 

‘*1. The Civil War was a stupend- 
ous blunder. If North and South 
had understood each other better it 
could never have ocourred. The 
Southern people were not cruel to 
their slaves, but the Northern people 
would not have been worthy of their 
ancestry if they had not been moved 
by the stories of cruelty which they 
believed. 

‘2. Historically, the South had 
the right to secede. Legally, it had 
the right to keep the slaves until just 
equivalent was paid for them. 

3, Actually, it is better that this 
great nation was not rentin twain. 
Practically, it was oetter that the 
slaves should have been freed as a 
war measure than that slavery 
should have continued to exist 

‘4. The valor of the soldiers of 
Civil War isa common heritage of 
glory for all patriotic Americana. 

‘5. The Caucasian race must con- 
tinue to rule all the inferior races 
under the American flag, whether 
Filipino, Hawaiian, Indian or Negro. 
While the very fact of the superior- 
ity renders doubly strong the obli- 
gation that such rule be both just 
and beneficent, and that equal oppor- 
tunities of education, of employment 
and the protection of our laws should 
be yielded to all the people.”’ 





THE MODERN POMPEII. 


Not a matter of only momentary 
interest is the destruction of St. 
Pierre, of which so much has been 
said for ten days past. It is one of 
the most appalling catastrophes in 
the world’s history, and will be dis- 
cussed and written about for cen- 
turies to come—just as the names of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii are still 
familiar to us though these two 
cities were buried by an eruption of 
Vesuvius more than eighteen cen- 
turies ago and less than one-fifth as 
many lives lost as at St. Pierre. We 
still hear of the Charleston earth- 
quake occasionally, but that caused 
the death of only thirty persons ; the 
Mont Pelee eruption caused the death 
of that many thousand. A contem. 
porary says further : 

“In the battle of Gettysburg the 
number of killed—5,664 on both sides 
—seems almost insignificant when 
compared with that of Martinique. 
The number of British lives loat 
from all causes in the entire South 
African war up to last reports was 
but 21,536.”’ 


————__——» = -¢ @—____—_ 


PROTECT THE BIRDS. 

We commend to our readers the 
article in this number setting forth 
the purposes and plans of the Audu- 
bon Society for the Protection of 
Birds. The organization deserves 
the sympathy and aid of all people, 
but especially of farmers by whom 
damage by insects is most seriously 
felt. Our readers know from the 
many articles on the subject that 
have appeared in our columns that 
we are in full sympathy with the ob- 
jects of the Society, and we wish its 
officers full successin their praise. 
worthy undertaking. 
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A COTTON-PICKING MACHINE. 


A week or two ago we published a 
dispatch from some Mississippi town 
reporting that the inventor and the 
promoter of a new machine for pick- 
ing cotton had ‘‘signed contracts 
for five machines to pick 2,000 acres 
of cotton in the Delta next fall.’ 
This is decidedly interesting, in view 
of the revolution in Southern farm- 
ing that would follow the introduc- 
tion of areally successful cotton- 
picking machine. We are skeptical 
of reports of this kind, as there seem 
to us to be such great difficulties to 
be overcome before a practical cot- 
ton-picker can be produced. Never- 
theless the signing of these con- 
tracts indicates that the promoters 
have faith in their work, and of so 
much importance is the problem 
that even the faintest hope of solv- 
ing it deserves attention. The Manu- 
facturers’ Record last week publish- 
eda letter (undoubtedly rather too 
optimistic in tone) from Mr. J.8. 
Weiss, of Greenville, Miss., setting 
forth more fully than any one else 
has done the details of the matter. 
Mr. Weiss says: 

“T have watched very closely for 
the past five years thecotton picking 
machine patented by Mr. Angus 
Campbell, which is owned and oper- 
ated by the American Cotton Pick- 
ing Co., of Pittsburg, Pa. 

‘‘Tam perfectly satisfied, beyond 
any question of a doubt, that Mr. 
Campbell has solved the question of 
picking cotton with his machine, 
and it does even better work than is 
claimed for it. 

‘On the 15th day of last October I 
saw the machine in operation at 
Colonel Morgan's place at Sheppards- 
town, Leflore County, Mississippi, 
and saw the machine pick 93.7 per 
cent. of cotton that was open on the 
row, without destroying the leaves, 
bolls or stalks in any shape or man. 
ner. I have also seen the machine 
at work before frost, nevera green 
leaf, boll, bloom or square being 
hurt. 

“One could not tell that the ma 
chine had been in the field, excepting 
that the lint was missing. Strange 
asit may seem, the machine only 
takes the lint, but of courseif there 
happens to be a piece of a dead leaf 
on an open boll it takes it along just 
as one does picking it by hand, 
which, of course, is cleaned before 
the cotton is ginned. 

“T think Iam safe in saying that 
the farmers of this great Delta only 
harvest about 75 per cent. of their 
crop this season, and I think itisa 
question of a very short time when 
Mr. Campbell will have his machine 
at a point where he will get 100 per 
cent. 

‘‘Asl before stated that the ma- 
chine picked 93 7 per cent., however, 
the other 6 3 per cent. does not go to 
waste, as the planter can gather it if 
he so chooses. 

*“T don’t think the machine will 
work in very hilly land, butit does 








the work to perfection in flat and 


low lands. 

‘‘The machine will pick at least 
three bales per day, and has already 
picked as high as five. Every planter 
with whom I have talked and who 
has seen the machine work is more 
than pleased with it. 

“In my estimation the cotton 
farmers of the South are about to 
receive their greatest boon. It goes 
without saying, as, to my mind, the 
question has been solved regarding 
the harvesting of cotton.”’ 


eee ee ee 
WHY THE RICH SHOULD SUPPORT 
SCHOOLS FOR THE POOR. 


The Southern Education Board has 
just issued an interesting leafict set- 
ting forth the views of Thomas Jef- 
ferson on various educational sub 
jects. In a letter to Joseph C. Cabell, 
written in 1818, Mr. Jefferson offers 
two striking reasons for the taxing 
of the rich to educate the poor. We 
quote: 

‘‘What will be the retribution of 
the wealthy iudividual (for his sup- 
port of general education)? 1. The 
peopling of his neighborhood with 
honest, useful and enlightened citi- 
zens, understanding their own rights 
and firm in their perpetuation. 2. 
When his own descendants become 
poor, which they generally do within 
three generations (no law of primo- 
geniture now perpetuating wealth in 
the same families), their children 
will be educated by the then rich, 
and the little advance he now makes 
to poverty, while rich himself, will 
be repaid by the then rich, to his 
descendants when they become poor, 
and thus give them a chance of 
rising again. This is a solid consid- 
eration, and should go home to the 
bosom of every parent. This will be 
seed sowed in fertile ground. Itisa 
provision for his family looking to 
distant times, and far in duration be- 
yend what he has nowin hand for 
them. Let every man count back- 
ward in his own family, and see how 
many generations he can go, before 
he comes to the ancestor who made 
ihe fortune he now holds. Most will 
be stopped at the first generation, 
many at the second, few will reach 
the third, and not one in the State 
go beyond the fifth.’’ 


The Thinkers. 


HOW BEST TO HELP CIVILIZATION. 











The recent unparalleled endow 
ment of educational institutions has 
turned men’s thought to the whole 
subject how best to build up the 


people. Here are three views of 
three thoughtful college-trained 
men. One believes in directly help 


ing capable young men; another in 
endowing scientific research without 
regard to individuals; and the third 
in bending all energy to the building 
up of the rural public schools in or 
der to reach the neglected masses. 

(1) Most of the strongest men we 
have—the men who profit most by 
college training—are the sturdy fel. 
lows of limited opportunities who 
use their education not only as a 
means of the utmost development of 
their capacity, but alsoasa stepping- 
stone to a higher social level or toa 
wider opportunity than they were 
born to. These are the men who as 
arule become the strongest men in 
every kind of work, because from 
the beginning they struggle to rise. 
The best aid to education, therefore, 
is direct personal help given to young 
men of this class. Count the most 
efficient men of your acquaintance 
and see how many of them are of 
this kind. 

(2) Our social and educational life 
is already so organized that the 
worthy individual is in some way 
provided for. Practically every am- 
bitious lad in the land can somehow 
get training. But social and intel. 
lectual progress depends less upon 
individuals than upon discovery. 
Discovery, it is true, is the result of 
individual work, but a great discov. 
ery is of greater importance to go. 
ciety than the man who makes it. 
Even if an indefinite number of capa 
ble individuals never find opportun. 
ity—that is of little consequence in 
comparison with the failure to ad 
vance knowledge by research. The 
most helpful method of helping man 
kind, then, is to endow research, 
especially in the sciences. The prac- 
tical conquest over smallpox, for 
example, is one of the largest facts 
in human history. The conquest 
over all other diseases is possible. 
The application of electricity to in- 
dustry is another example. Let us, 
then, maintain and endow excep- 
tional men, who give promise of dis- 
covery in any department of knowl- 
edge, especially in the soiences. 








its weakest part, oes 
cratic civilization, 
are untrained masse 
the whole fabrio of 
and it may at any turn o : 
endangered. Many eee 
stitutions as there are, it is yet . 
that vast masses of the People. _ 
lions and millions of them—hav -_ 
opportunity to be trained Me “ 
cially is this true in rural comma 
ties, and more especially in the r 
communities of the Southern rae * 
The children of these ounneaigl 
are yet neglected. They are the f ' 
gotten people. It is of oongadl 
tively little importance to socic 
that a few thousand young men Ki 
women are receiving college eduog 
tion so long as Millions, who are o 
as great natural capacity, are receiy. 
ing no training at all. The beg 
method of helping toward the build 
ing up of the people, then, is to heln 
the development of the public 8Chog 
system in every community where it 
is not already adequately developed 
The investment of hundreds of mil. 
lions of dollars in better Country 
school houses, in their equipment 
and in better teachers, £0 that the 
rural public school may become the 
most efficient instrument for train: 
ing hand and mind that hag ever 
been devised—this is the task that 
awaits statesmen and Philanthrop 
ists. There is no other task that Can 
for a moment be compared with it 
in importance.—Dr. Walter H. Page, 
in the World's Work. 
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MARKHAMWM’S POETRY, 

On another page will be fonng 
Markham’s tribute to Abraham Lin. 
coln. It is reproduced not only be. 
cause of the subject, but also becanse 
of the poet’s treatment of the snub. 
ject. Markham to a remarkable de. 
gree possesses the poetic faculty of 
embalming a beautiful sentiment in 
beautiful language, so that his words 
linger in the memory. The poem 
presented to-day, like Gray's Elegy, 
idealizes the homely and familiar 
things that are a part of the oxist. 
ence of all. He ennobles Lincoln by 
making him one of the common peo. 
ple and by exalting the real elements 
of his greatness. 

Where can we find such a collec. 
tion of beautiful and appropriate 
similes? 


Pecially a dem, 


Bo long as the 
a demoor, () 
Society ig Wea 


“The rectitude and patience of the 


rocks ; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes 
the corn; 

The courage of the bird that dares 
the sea; 

The justice of the rain that loves all 
leaves ; 

The pity of the snow that hides all 
8CarS ; : 

The loving kindness of the wayside 
well; 


The tolerance and equity of light.” 


Here are seven lines, each setting 
forth a virtue that would immortsl 
ize a man and all, like the parables, 
are suggested by the every: day things 
of life. 

It is arare gift to be able to 808 
the things around us, a rarer gift t0 
be able to utilize them in speech oF 
prose, and a still rarer gift to be able 
to clothe them in the resplendent 
language of poesy. Markham has 
an equipment of head and heart that 
fits him to portray a character that 
could combine rectitude, patience, 
gladness, courage, equity, tolerance, 
pity and loving kindness.— Bryan's 
Commoner. 
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IMPROVE THE RURAL SCHOOLS. 

Much of the dark side of life 02 
the farms of America is due prims- 
rily to isolation. The more constant 
intercourse of man with man in the 
towns and cities is largely respons! 
ble for the better education which 
prevails in closely settled commun! 
ties. Education itself would be 
much improved with more frequent 
social intercourse, for this would 
stimulate a desire for more knowl- 
edge along many lines, yet one 082 
not help feeling that an intellectul 
rural community must be most dé 
lightful, for, under such circum 
stances, people will seek one another 
and social amenities will prevail. It 
seems to me the most far reaching 
influence that oan be brought to beat 
upon the problem is an educational 
influence. It must begin with the 
rural schools, and it must have its 
full flower in a larger knowledg? 
and a constant companionship with 
good literature. As means to this 
end the traveling library, the cir 
lating library, the magazine and the 
reading clubs are all actively useful, 
and they must result in 4 muob 
happier social relation in country 
neighborhoods, and a higher moral 
standard as well.—Charles A. Keefe? 








(3) Any civilization is as weak as 
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paid ¢heir poll tax. 

The next General Assembly should 
tablish & reformatory and set 

om 100,000 for it.—Biblical Re- 
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gorder: 

(ol. Olde: State Superintendent 
er has returned from his educa- 
jtour, much pleased with the 

akening of public interest in the 
F stio schools, particularly in the 
rea public schools. 

Quite & number of warrants for 


pore fr 


jasned. ‘ 
wre two for Surry County, 


Comberland, and one each for Chero- 
kee, Person and Brunswick. 
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ae rural libraries will soon be 
Among those on application 
two for 


Salisbury Sun: Capt. J ohn Beard 
has one of the best money-making 


oows iD this section. 


The cow is 15 


gars old and has given, besides a 
sufficient supply for Beard’s family, 
$150 worth of milk every year since 


she was two years old. 


Hon. John W. Atwater desires to 


get 


into communication with deserv- 
ing boys, in the Fourth district, who 


want to take the agricultural or the 
mechanical course at the Agrioul. 
tural and Mechanical College here, 
as be intends to give two scholar- 


ships there. —Times. 


Street cars will soon be running in 


Greensboro ; and there is some pros 


pect of connecting Winston Salem, 
Greensboro and High Point by street 


car lines. 


It will only require 38 


miles of track; and it would greatly 





develop the property that it passed 
through —Exchange. 
Sal ry dispatch: Representa 
tis yencer Blackburn, who has 
r the past three davs, | 
1 and elect d} 4; 
B ict 
K 
e 
the ill 
for United Stat 
succecd Se wx Pritchard | 
To a uber of the Post staff the | 
Governor said yesterday that he 
wishes if stated again that in no 
event will he become a candidate for 
Senator 


Wilmington dispatch: Strawberry 
growers are making a rush to for- 
ward as many shipments as possible 
before the Northern markets are 
completely demoralized by the heavy 
receipts of Norfolk berries. Yester. 
day it took 125 cars to handle a 
tingle day’s shipments, exclusive of 
the number that went forward by 
Southern Express. The prices now 
Tange from 8 to 10 cents per quart. 


Pasquotank County is to be con 
gtatulated in the matter of educa- 
tional progress. The school build 
ings throughout the country districts 
Will compare favorably with the 
tural school buildings of the State of 
Massachusetts. In point of ability 
and scholarship of the teachers we 
4re entitled to first rank. Now for 
&good-roads campaign and we will 
hg the vanguard of progress.—Tar 

eel. 


Dr. Tait Butler, the State Veterin 
arian, has spent several days in 
Wilkes County where he has been 
investigating the trouble in that 
Section with ticks on cattle. Dr. 
Butler is making an attempt to or- 
Ranize the cattle raisers in an asso- 
ciation that will so manage affairs as 
to get Wilkes out of the quarantine 
territory, as has been done in other 


counties in the west.—News and Ob- 
Server. 


Raleigh Cor. Messenger: Sheriff 
Page, of this county, says: ‘I have 
made my settlements and am cer- 
tainly relieved. As to payment of 
Poll tax I find that 165 white Demo 
orats and 425 white Republicans and 
Populists failed to pay it. Of negroes 


brother serve out his sentence. 


paid the tax who did so only by 
making a great sacrifice, so terrible 
were the effects of last year’s crop 
failure. But bad year as it was the 
taxes were paid up about as closely 
as usual. Here in Raleigh we re- 
duced the insolvent poll list 300. In 
the country districts, where the 
negroes had literally nothing, was 
where the hardship was felt the 
most.’’ 

Winston dispatch: Mr. P. T. 
Brinkley, a farmer residing six miles 
west of Winston, has an alum mine 
or quarry on hisfarm. He says the 
find was purely accidental; that in 
placing some of the rock in the fur 
nace of his tobacco barn he discov- 
ered, when the rock became heated, 
large quantities of alum oozing out 
of them. He believes that his find 
would prove a profitable develop- 
ment. Mr. Brinkley is experiment- 
ing in growing rice on upland. He 
is @ progressive and successful 
farmer. 


The occasion of the unveiling of 
the Wilson Confederate monument 
brought thousands of visitors to the 
city. The parade, composed of vet- 
erans, bands, militia organizations, 
and citizens, formed at the court- 
house and proceeded to Maplewood 
Cemetery, where the unveiling cere- 
monjps were conducted. The parade 
was over a mile in length. A feature 
was 1,000 school ohildren, each 
carrying a Confederate flag and a 
bouquet to decorate the Confederate 
monument. Col. Henry Blount de- 
livered the oration of the day. 


Charlotte Cor. Post: Gus Aber- 
nethy, a negro, whose brother Hey- 
wood is working out a twelve 
month’s sentence on the chain gang, 
came to-day to Mr. J. H. Wedding- 
ton, chairman of the Board of Coun- 
ty Commissioners and requested that 
he (Gus) be allowed to help his 
Gas 





rails right away. The traffis isso 
heavy along this route that the 
Southern was compelled to pursue’ 
this course. It is certain that this 
will result in a short crop of tobacco 
next season. Farmers are afraid to 
depend on their help, because they 
are of the opinion that when the 
call is made for railroad hands the 
darkies will take their departure. 


The twentieth of May this year— 
the most notable anniversary in the 
annals of North Carolina—will be 
made memorable this year by the 
unveiling at Charlotte of the monu- 
ment erected to the memory of the 
late William E. Shipp, who fell upon 
the battlefield at San Juan Heights 
He was a brave and honorable officer, 
a “golden hearted gentleman’’ and 
through the brief day he lived among 
us ‘‘wore the white flower of a blame 
less life.’’ All North Carolina will 
join in doing honor to the memory 
of Mr. Shipp and will have a solemn 
joy in seeing the monument to his 
memory erected on the spot conse 
crated to American liberty.—News 
and Observer. 


News and Observer: On Saturday 
at Fayetteville, and on yesterday at 
Wilson a beautiful monument, 
erected by the good women and gen- 
erous men of those towns, to the 
memory of the Confederate soldiers 
who died for their country, were un- 
veiled with appropriate ceremonies. 
This is the monument building era 
in North Carolina. Thirty years ago 
there were not three monpments, 
erected by the State or the public, 
in North Carolina. Before the war 
that co-operative spirit and effort, 
necessary to build monuments, was 





180 failed. A great many persons 





unknown. After the’ war, the 


people were too sorely pressed with 
the problem of making a living to 


The Progressive Farmer, May 20, 1902. 
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build monuments. With a better 
understanding of securing oo-opera 

tion.in planning and in giving, the 
people of nearly every section of the 
State have erected monuments to 
the Confederate and the Revolution- 
ary dead, to great men, and before 
many years will erect a monument 
to the Women of the Confederacy in 
the capital at Raleigh. 


Col. Olds: The trustees of the 
institutions for the white blind and 
the negro deaf-mutes and blind here 
met to-day and re-elected John E. 
Ray principal for the term of three 
years. All the officers and faculty 
were elected except Mr. Allen and 
Miss Woodell, of the music depart 
ment, both of whom had resigned. 
Their places are as yet vacant.— 
The trustees of the Methodist or- 
phanage met to-day, at the orphan- 
age. To their great delight the long 
promised plans and specification of 
the main building arrived this morn- 
ing. They ordered that bids for 
construction be at once asked. The 
building is to cost $25,000. Much of 
this is on hand. The site for the 
new building is cleared. The build- 
ing will be three stories high and of 
brick.—tThree convicts from Hyde 
arrived at the penitentiary to-day, 
one to serve 19 years. One convict 
a white boy, only 15 years old, was 
brought from Chatham County. He 
is to serve a year for larceny. He is 
said to be an exceedingly bad boy, 
yet it seems pitiful to put him with 
hardened criminals and the case is 
but another illustration of the need 
for a reformatory. 


STRAWBERRIES NETTED HANDSOME RE. 
TURNS. 





Whiteville Press: The strawberry 
shipments will end the last part of 
this week for the season. This year’s 


THRILLING STORY OF THE MARTINIQUE 


The Sudden Upheaval and the Destruction 


DISASTER. 





of the Fleet in the Harbor—The Waters 
Freighted With Dead Over Which Sea 
Gulls Hovered and Among Which Sharks 
Fought—The People Suffocated by Poison- 
ous Gases and Their Bodies Carbonized 
and Boasted. 

FORT-DE-FRANOE, Island of Mar. 
tinique, May 13.—It now seems to 
be generally admitted that about 
30,000 persons lost their lives as a 
result of the outbreak of the Mont 
Pelee volcano, at .St. Pierre, on 
Thursday last. Careful investiga- 
tion by competent government offi- 
cials show the earlier reports of the 
Aesociated Press were accurate. 
The American Consul at Guadeloupe, 
Ayme, has reached the desolate spot 
where St. Pierre stood, and confirms 
the awful story in all its essential 
details. From an interview with 
Col. Ayme, who is a trained Amer- 
ican ne wspaper man, a correspondent 
of the Associated Press learns the 
following facts: 

“Thursday morning the inhabi- 
tants of the city awoke to find 
heavy clouds shrouding the Mont 
Pelee crater. All day Wednesday 
horrid detonations had been heard. 
These were echoed from St. Thomas 
on the north to Barbadoes on the 
south. The cannonading ceased on 
Wednesday night and fine ashes fell 
like rain on St. Pierre. The inhabi- 
tants were alarmed, but Governor 
Mouttet, who arrived at St. Pierre 
the evening before, did everything 
possible to allay the panic. The 
British steamer Roarima reached 
St. Pierre on Thursday, with ten 
passengers, among whom were Mrs. 
Stokes and three children and Mrs. 
H. J Ince. They were watching the 
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A comparison of the above figures 
with those of ten years ago would 
reveal a very gratifying growth in 
temperance sentiment. The num 
ber of dry counties is undoubtedly 
increasing. Txse Baptist says: ‘‘In 
making a circuit from Fayetteville 
to Wilmington, up to Goldsboro, 
across to Selma, and back to Fayette- 
ville, there have been within the 
past ten years fourteen towns that 
had licensed saloons. Today there 
are only four with saloons, and two 
with dispensaries. Thore are saloons 
in only about 20 per cent of the 
towns.’’ Let us thank God and take 
courage. 

We feel that we should publish the 
names of the counties that are free 


from the curse of the saloons. They 
are.as follows: 

Alamance, Alexander, 
Alleghany, Ashe, 
Bladen, Burke, 
Cabarrus, Caldwell, 
Chatham, Cherokee, 
Clay, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cumberland, 
Currituck, Dare, 
Davidson, Davie, 
Duplin, Franklin, 
Gaston, Gates, 
Harnett, Henderson, 
Hyde, Jackson, 
Jones, Lincoln, 
Mitchell, Montgomery, 
Moore, Pamlico, 
Pender, Perquimans, 
Polk, Randolpb, 
Robeson, Scotland, 
Sampson, Surry, 
Stanly, Swain, 
Transylvania, Tyrrell, 
Watanga, Wilkes, 
Yadkin, Yancey. 





—Raleigh Christian Advocate. 


lous sharks fighting about them, 
| were floating here and there. From 
behind the volcuno veil came blasts 
of hot wind, mingled with others, 
ice cold. At Le Prescheur, five miles 
north of St. Pierre cances with men 
and women frantio to get away, 
begged for a passage on the steamer. 
The whole north end of the island 
was covered with a silver gray coat 
ing of ashes resembling dirty snow. 
Furious blasts of fire, ashes and mud 
swept over the steamer, but fically 
St. Pierre was reached. 
NOT ONE HOUSE LEFT INTACT. 

“The city of St. Pierre stretched 
nearly two miles along the water 
front and half a mile back to a cliff 
at the base of the volcano. The 
houses of the richer French families 
were built of stone. The still smok 
ing volcano towered above the ash- 
covered hills. Theruins were burned 
in many places and frightful odors 
of burned flesh filled the air. With 
great difficulty a landing was effeo 
ted. Not one house was left intact. 
Viscid heaps of mud, or brighter 
ashes, or piles of volcanic stones 
were seen on every side. The streets 
could hardly be traced. Here and 
there amid the ruins were heaps of 
corpses. Aimost all the faces were 
downward 

DEAD BODIES IN PILES. 

‘In one corner 22 bodies of men, 
women and children were mingled 
in one awful mass, arms and legs 
protruding as the hapless being fell 
in the last struggles of death's agony. 
Through the middle of the old Place 
Berlin ran a tiny stream, the re- 
mains of the river Gayave. Great 
trees with roots upward and 
scorched by fire, were strewn in 
every direction. Huge blocks of 
still hot stones were scattered about. 
From under one large stone the arm 
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of «» white woman protruded. Most 
notable was the utter silence and 
the awful overpowering stench from 
the thousands of dead. Careful in. 
spection showed that the fiery storm 
which so completely destroyed St. 
Pierre must have been composed of 
poisonous gasses, which instantly 
suffocated every one who inhaled 
them, and of other gases burning 
furiously, for nearly all the victims 
had their hands covering their 
mouths, or were in some other at- 
titude, showing that they had sought 
relief from suffocation. All the 
bodies were carbonized or roasted. 


THE TOWN DESTROYED IN TEN MINUTES 

“Briefly put, last Thursday morn 
ing the city of St. Pierre disappeared 
within ten minutes in a whirling 
fire vomited from Mont Pelee ; 30,000 
persons were instantly and horribly 
killed and the volcano whose ancient 
crater for more than 50 years had 
been surrounded by a lake, suddenly 
discharged a torrent of fiery mud, 
which rolled towards the sea, en 
gulfing everything before it. Then 
the last of cable communication was 
broken and the doomed city was 
isolated from the world.’’ 





STATUS OF THE NEGRO. 





Favorable Report Ordered for a Commission 
of Inquiry. 

WASHINGTON, May 16.—The House 
Committee on Labor yesterday or- 
dered a favorable report on the bill 
providing for a commission to inquire 
into the industrial condition of the 
colored people of the United States. 
The commission is to be appointed 
by the President and is to consist of 
five members, who are to receive 
$3,500 per annum each. The com- 
mission is to ‘‘make acomprehensive 
investigation of the condition of the 
people of the negro race in the 





nearly all of our immigrants were 
from the relatively homogeneous 
and quickly assimilated people of 
northern Europes. The British Isles 
and Canada had supplied one-half of 
our immigrants, and Germany and 
Scandinavia over two thirds of the 
remainder. This year, however, the 
figures for March at the port of 
New York were as follows: 
The British Isles .:........... 
Germany and Scandinavia .... 8,000 
Eastern and Southern Eupope, 44,000 
Almost as unpromising as regards 
the rapid assimilation of the immi- 
grants is the extent to which they 
intend to settle in the cities in which 
the foreign elements are already in 
the majority. Upon this point the 
returns and by States, but the city 
destination of the bulk of the immi 
grants is made sufficiently obvious 
by the fact that nearly two thirds of 
them were bound for New York or 
Pennsylvania, and nearly two thirds 
of the remainder for Illinois or New 
Jersey—all of them States in whicb 
the city population is relatively 
large Of the fifty-seven thousand 
immigrants atthe port of New York 
a little over fourteen thousand 
could neither read nor write in any 
language, so that the amount of the 
immigation would have been re. 
reduced just one-fourth had Con- 
gress given effect to the plank of 
the Republican platform of 1596 in- 
dorsing the plan of the Immigration 
Restriction Leegue to exclude immi- 
grants who do not fit themselves for 
American citizenship by learning to 
read in some language, and thus 
make less difficult their further in. 
struction upon the questions they 
are called upon to decide. 





* Half a dozen parties are fighting 
| for the vacant Presidency of Huiti., 
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sion was as follows: 
for strike, 4,611; against strike, 
349% ; 
President Mitchell, however, in com- 
pliance with the rules of the United 
Mine Workers, announced to the 
public that the action of the conven- 
tion was unanimous. 
today by the miners after practio- 
ally considering the matter for two 


WAR TD THE BITTER END. 


Beginning of What May bea Very Serious 


Labor Trouble—The Coal Miners Vote to 
Continue the Strike. 


HAZELTON, Pa., May 15.—The an- 


thracite mine workers in convention 
late this afternoon, decided to con- 
tinue the strike of the 145,000 men 
against the mine owners and to fight 
it out to the bitter end. The matter 
of calling out the engineers, flremen 
and pump runners will be decided by 
the delegates to-morrow. 


The debate to continue the suspen- 
Vote cast 811; 


majority for strike, 11%. 


The step taken 


months has wiped out the uncer- 
tainty of the situation, and it is 
freely predicted that the most serious 
labor struggle in the history of the 
country, if not the world, is about to 
begin. Thatis the view taken by 
nearly every miner. While the lead- 
ers are Cautious and will not forecast 
their actions, itis not unlikely that 
the miners’ fight will be carried into 
the bituminous coal regions and into 
other fields of industry. 

Psesident Mitchell’s advice to the 
miners was for peace and he gave it 
to them in the plainest and most 
forceful language. 


$2 ___ 
NIXON UPSETS THINGS GENERALLY. 


Chairman Griggs Will Try to Get the Ruf- 
fled Situation Over. 

WASHINGTON, May 15.—Chairman 
Griggs, of the Democratic Congres- 
sional committee, left Washington 
to day for New York to confer with 
Democrats in that city upon the 
effect of the change in the Tammany 
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keen interest, not only by members 
of the Presbyterian church, but by 
persons of all religious beliefs the 
country over. The committee, inits 
overtures to the General Assembly, 
recommends that in the statement 
of the reformed faith it be made 
plain that ‘‘no man is condemned 
except on the ground of his sin.’’ 
The revisers also recommend that it 
be stated positively that Chapter X, 
Section 3 of the Confassion of Faith 
isnot to be regarded as teaching 
that any who die in infancy are lost. 
The creed, as the committee would 
have it revised, says: 

‘*We believe all dyinzin infanoy 
are included in the election of grace 
and are regenerated and saved by 
Christ through the Spirit, who works 
when he pleases.’’ 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 


Dr. J. L. M. Curry, the American 
special ambassador, was received in 
Madrid with princely honors. 

President-elect Palma was greeted 
with a great demonstration when he 
sailed into Havana harbor last week, 

Washington dispatch, 16th: Lord 
Pauncefote’s condition remains 
practically the same, and although 
his physicians announce in a bulle- 
tin to-day that he rested better last 
night, no hope is felt that he will re- 
cover. 

The bill conferring Statehood upon 
Oklahoma, New Mexico and Arizona 
passed the House of Representa- 
tives last week with but little open 
opposition. By the terms of the 
measure the Oklahoma Constitu- 
tional Convention is required to pro- 
vide, by irrepealable enactment, that 
Congress may at any time make In- 
dian Territory a part of the new 
State, instead of admitting it into 
the Union as a separate State.—Ex. 








The Home Circle. 








LINCOLN .* 


When the Norn. mother saw the Whirlwind Hour, 
Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 

She bent the strenuous heavens and came down 
To make a man to meet the mortal need. 


She took the tried clay of the common road— 
Dashed through it all a strain of prophecy ; 

Then mixed a laughter with the serious stuff. 

It was a stuff to wear for centuries, 

A man that matched the mountains and compelled 
The stars to look our way and honor us. 


The color of the ground was in him, the red earth, 
The tang and odor of the primal things— 

The reotitude and patience of the rocks ; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn ; 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea ; 
The justice of the rain that loves all leaves ; 
The pity of the snow that hides all scars ; 

The loving kindness of the wayside well ; 

The tolerance and equity of light, 

That gives as freely to the shrinking weed 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 


That shoulders out the aky. 


And so he came; 


From prairie cabin up to capitol 

One fair Ideal led our chieftain on. 

Forevermore he burned to do his deed 

With the fine stroke and gesture of a king. 

He built the rail pile as he built the State, 

Pouring his splendid strength through every blow, 
The conscience of him testing every stroke, 

To make his deed the measure of a man. 


So came the Captain with the mighty heart 

And when the step of Earthquake shook the house, 
Wrenching the rafters from their ancient hold, 

He held the ridgepole up and spiked again 


The raftere of the Home. 


He held his place— 


Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 

Held on through blame, and faltered not at praise; 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 

As when a kingly cedar green with boughs 

Goes down with a great shout upon the hills. 


—Edwin Markham. 








THE TIMES THAT TRIED MEN’S SOULS. 


The Concord correspondent of the 
Charlotte Observer sends that paper 
the following account of the expe- 
riences of two of Wade Hampton's 
scouts, and the Observer pronounces 
it one of the best war stories it has 
ever seen. It is in the shape of 4 
conversation with Mr. J. Shake 
speare Harris, of Conoord, one of 
the scouts, just after his return 
from the Dallas Reunion where he 
met his comrade, Jim Sloan: 

‘Well, you ought to know about 
Jim Sloan,’’ he said. ‘‘There were 
four of us, all Hampton's scouts, that 
lived mainly in the Federal lines— 
Isaac Shadburn, of Louisiana, Solo- 
mon Legare, of Charleston, Jim 
Sloan and myself, both of North 
Carolina. It was cold and sleety. 
The First Maine Cavalry knew our 
whereabouts and determined to cap- 
ture us; but when we expected 
them they did not come, probably 
on account of the weather. We had 
planned to bushwhack them. We 
took supper at Col. Simmons, nine 
miles from Petersburg, and were to 
have breakfast before day. We 
slept in the shuck pen. When at 
breakfast a detachment of 52, under 
Lieut. Herrick rode up weran out 
of the back door. Legare was shot 
inthe ankle before he got out of 
the yard and could run no farther. 
The rest of us escaped by dodging 
around the cabins and the black- 
smith shop en route to the woods. 
As we took down along the fence, 
we heard the commanding officer 
call out to take no prisoners. Then 
Shadburn who was in command of 
us, yelled, defiantly, ‘Boys, give 
them h——!’ We leveled our double- 
barreled shot guns and fired, and 
seven of them reeled and leaped like 
bull frogs from their saddles. The 
others hugged their horses closely 
and spurred them in the opposite di- 
rection. They soon rallied and came 
atusagain. We fired and threo fell. 
‘They were more scattering then 
than before. We were anxious to 
reach the woods. We knew they 
would not follow for they feared the 
bush. We had on previous occa 
sions stationed two along the road- 
side and two a hundred yards be- 
hind, and commanded a eurrender. 
Not knowing our numbers they laid 
down their arms and were mighty 
mad after they found out how few 
we were. 

“Tt was arranged that Sloan and 
Shadburn should go together, and 
Legare and myself should be com- 
panions but the pairs were broken 
for Legare had been wounded and 
couldn’t be with me. As I was fir- 
ing, I felt a blow upon the back of 
my neck that felled me to the ground. 
It was the sabre stroke of a cavalry- 
man from behind. My neck has 
been stiffened since, and that is the 
reason I look up from under my 
eyebrows as I do. My hair was 
long and hung around my shoulders, 
and was streaming with blood. 


*This is No. 47 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, arranged especially for THE PRo- 
@RESSIVE FARMER by the editor. In this 
series selections from the following authors 
have already ap red: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Lord Byron, Campbell, Eugene 
Field, Goldsmith, Le’ Hunt, Holmes, Omar 
Khayyam, Kipling, Lampman, Lanier, Long- 
\fellow, Lowell, 





Throwing away my gun I seized my 
pistol and shot away at the trooper 
coming to finish me. I could not 
tell whether my pistol fired or 
snapped. I had been shot in the 
arm, and didn’t know it. He made 
& Savage stroke to sever my head. 
I threw up my hand to ward off the 
blow and it was split open. You 
can see the scar. He jumped 
upon me with both feet, stamping 
my face and body and cursing me. 
Ilay asif I was dead. I was shot 
through leg and arm and badly 
wounded in the back of the neck. 
“Shadburn was shot through the 
fleshy part of the neck and a Fed- 
eral soldier was about to brain him 
with the butt end of a gun. Sloan 
reached up from the ground and 
shot him through the stomach. He 
turned pale and fell from his horse. 
I saw it as I was lying on the ground. 
Sloan dragged wounded Shadburn 
into the woods, and the detachment, 
fearing an ambuscade, pursued no 
further. 


“Sloan wrote home to mother that 
I had been killed. That he saw me 
shot to death and was powerless to 
prevent it. Capt. John R. Erwin 
also wrote to her that I was dead. 
When I arrived in Concord after the 
surrender, Ed McDonald drove me 
out homeina buggy. Father, mother 
and sister were sitting upon the 
porch. Mother and sister were 
dressed in mourning for me. None 
of them recognized me until I 
stepped upon the porch. Mother 
never spoke for two hours. 


‘Legare and myself were taken 
to prison. I could have escaped the 
first night, but he begged me for 
God’s sake not to desert him. See. 
ing me talking to him they suspected 
me and guarded me strictly, wounded 
a8 I was. Hampton throngh Lee 
sent a flag of truce to say that we 
were both enlisted soldiers, else we 
would soon have been hung as ma. 
rauders or spies. 

‘After the mine explosion at 
Petersburg and the death of so many 
negroes, 87 of us were placed under 
negro guards out of revenge and 
forced to throw up fortifications be- 
fore Confederate batteries. We soon 
learned how to watch the coming of 
the shells, and by lying low, dodge 
them successfully. They never 
skimmed the ground, though o/ten 
covered us with dirt. They flew up 
ward after explosion, and killed 
many of the negro guards. 

‘‘Legare and I were dragged from 
place to place handcuffed together, 
and taken to Washington. After 
about two weeks of sickness from 
imprisonment and dysentery Legare 
died. They took off the handcuffs 
that bound us together in life and 
placed a ball and chain upon me. 

“IT must go back to Sloan and 
Shadburn. They were captured 


shortly after we were and condemned 
to death and handonffed together 
and placed under guard on a vessel 
at City Point on the James River. 
During the night Sloan who had 





small wrists and hands soaped hig 





hands and slipped his handonffs. It 
scraped off the skin and swelled his 
hand to twice the normal size. He 
let bimself down by a rope used to 
draw up water from the river. He 
was a good swimmer. He swam to 
a boat some distance at anchor, 
upon which a Yankee officer and his 
family were staying. He lowered 
one of the life boats. Some of the 
crew heard him but fearing it was 
the work of desperadoes, abstained 
from giving an alarm. He rowed 
back to where Shadburn lay anx- 
iously waiting and watching, jerked 
the rope asa signal, and Shadburn 
came down into the boat. This was 
done under the flare of the ship 
lights, beneath the shadow of the 
cannon and while a guard was psc- 
ing the deck. 

‘‘When the pursuers found the 
row boat floating upon the water at 
sunrise, they concluded the prison- 
ers who had been handcuffed, had 
been drowned and so reported. The 
fugitives concealed themselves in a 
swamp all day, and marched through 
the Federal lines at night, as often 
they had done before. Sloan had 
taken the precaution to wrap Shad- 
burn’s handcuffs in a rag, so they 
would neither rattle in his descent 
from the boat or on his tramp 
through the army. His cuffs were 
cut off at Hampton’s headquarters: 
and Hampton on commenting upon 
the conduct of Sloan, said that not 
one man in 100,000 when under sen- 
tence of death and who had gained 
freedom, would have jeopardized his 
life by voluntarily returning to lib- 
erate a triend. It was probably the 
most unselfish act of heroism that 
he had ever known. 

“The Washington paper of 186— 
contained the full details of the es- 


cape. I have forgotten the exact 
date, but I read the account in 
print. 


‘Some time before all this hap- 
pened that I have been telling about, 
Sloan and I were at the house of a 
widow in Virginia where we had 
often been kindly and hospitably 
cared for. The house was on a high 
knoil in the midst of extensive 
cleared grounds. Her ten-year-old 
son saw the Yankees creeping up 
from the bottoms, and gave us 
warning. Weran, andthe Yankees 
in pursuit, the bullets whistling near 
our heads; but we blazed back as we 
ran, and it increased the distance 
between us and lessened the gait of 
the Yankees. A man can pursue 
mighty fast when the fleer has no 
weapon, but this thing of popping 
back, takes the enthusiasm out of the 
pursuit. When we reached the 
woods about half mile away they 
let us alone. We were dressed in 
blue and that was why we could go 
with comparative safety through 
the the Yankees camps at night. 

‘*We saw them return to the house 
from which they had run us; and 
after they left we went back, fear. 
ing that they had set fire to the 
premises. We found the lady in 
hysterics crying out that they had 
taken away her boy. She was dis. 
tressed beyond measure. Sloan 
quieted her as best he could by 
promising to return him. When we 
left I said, ‘Sloan, how could you 
tell that woman such a lie? You 
know you oan’t return the boy: 
‘Well,’ he replied, ‘she was crying 
and crazed and I had to promise her 
something.’ 

“About two weeks after this, as 
we were riding along the road in 
Loudon County, the Yankees sud- 
denly fired upon us. Sloan’s horse 
was killed and a whole company 
rode down upon him. I made my 
escapes. Sloan was taken to Point 
Lookout and there he found among 
the other prisoners our friend, the 
ten-year old boy. A certain dis- 
tance was staked off in the bay in 
which the prisoners were permitted 
to bathe. The prisoners were also 
allowed half-barrels for the purpose 
of washing their clothes. Sloan 
placed the boy with himself under 
a@ barrel and walked nine miles in 
water of varying depths, often 
swimming out of deep places When 
the boy became tired and started to 
cry, Sloan would quiet him with the 
threat of drowning if he made fur- 
ther noise. When exhausted, they 
reached a house in Maryland whose 
owner was a Confederate sympa- 
thizer. They were given plenty of 
provisions and an old pistol that was 
out of fix and wouldn’t fire. They 
found a negro fishing, and drawing 
the pistol, Sloan commanded him to 
turn over the boat. The negro was 
80 terrified that he fell flat upon the 
bottom of the boat and it floated be- 
yond their reach. They soon found 
another boat looked to a tree, and 
pizing out the staple got possession 
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and escaped into Virginia. In six 
weeks from the time Sloan promised 
to restore the lady her son, he ful. 
filled his promise. The boy often 
went with us in the day time after- 
wards as a pilot and could shoot as 
wellasaman. Sloan has his name 
and I have it too, if I can lay my 
hand upon my memoranda. He is 
living now. 

‘Sol Legare was a royal fellow, a 
gentleman by birth and son of a 
large planter who lived near Charles- 
ton. I have told how he died. 


“Shadburn was a Catholic. Ihave 
often seen him pray and count his 
beads. He was as brave & man as 
ever lived. He was in charge of our 
squad, but hoe didn’t begin to know, 
as Sloan did, how to extricate him- 
self when trapped or in a real dan- 
gerous position. Sloan was the best 
Iever knew about such strategems. 
When captured Shadburn was as 
helpless as a child, but Sloan was 4 
devil all the time. He never gave 
up, and never failed to outwit his 
captors or enemies. 

‘‘SShadburn was from Louisiana 
and was educated in Kentucky. He 
is now living in San Francisco, and 
is reported to be quite wealthy. 
Sloan married a sister of Conner 
Davidson, of Iredell County, and 
now lives in Texas. He has a family 
of fivechildren. I tell him he is too 
good-hearted and liberal and doesn’t 
know how many cents are in a dol- 
lar. When he left North Carolina, 
I divided my ready money with 
him, and I divided again when I 
met him in Dallas. Hampton always 
said that the things Jim Sloan did 
ought to be putin book form. Asa 
brilliant, daring scout, he had no 
match. I used to go to see Gen. 
Hampton nearly every year and the 
old commander never tired of talk. 
ing about the clever tricks and 
thrilling adventures of Jim Sloan.’’ 


Mr. Harris was told he would be 
excused from further talk, if he 
would only tell of his last ambush 
of the enemy after the war. 


“Oh, yes,’’ he said, ‘‘that was 
after the surrender. A garrison of 
Federal troops were stationed in 
Concord and they had been terror: 
izing the people, depredating and 
stealing nightly nearly everything 
they could find. One Sunday they 
came to our house near Poplar Tent, 
thinking there was no one at heme. 
Father, mother, sister and Brother 
Jay, had gone to church. I caught 
three of them in the act of stealing 
and marching them to the house at 
the pistol’s point [I made them pull 
off their coats, I took a cow-hide in 
one hand and a pistol in the other 
and gave each one a hundred lashes. 
They cried for pain and offered to 
pay any price to be let off. Brother 
Charles who had been asleep was 
awakened by the noise. I was ex- 
hausted, and he then laid on the 
raw-hide while I continued to cover 
them with the pistol. The shirt of 
every one of them was red when 
they left, and no Yankee or freed- 
man ever stole anything from us 
for four years afterwards. 


“Father, fearing they would take 
my life for the chastisement, went 
to consul Gen. D. H. Hill, who was 
then editing ‘The Land We Love’ in 
Charlotte. Gen. Hill laughed till 
he was weak, and assured father 
that depredators would not trouble 
us again, and they didn’t.”’ 

It is just to Mr. Harris to say that 
he will be surprised to see this arti- 
cle in print. Shakespeare Harris is 
a modest man, and can rarely be 
prevailed upon to talk about himself, 
and when he does, he always mini- 
mizes his share in the exploit or bat- 
tle. I have just discovered the 
‘open sesame’’ to his heart. Start 
the conversation about Jim Sloan, 
the friend and esharer ot his priva. 
tions and dangers, and he will inci- 
dently introduce the parts he also 
played in important dramas. He 
could not do otherwise, for the lives 
of Sloan and himself are interwoven 
in the same crimsoned warp and 
woof. 


_ —2 0 eo ae: 


Our new postmaster ran 8o fast for 
office that he didn’t have time to get 
educated. The following sign is 
posted on the postoffice window: 
“Thar is 2 Lettairs inside for Molly 
Gibbens. They look like they’re 
from her son Bill, who is Bin Mus. 
tard Out. Allsore. 2 Loettairs for 
Hise Holman (I mean, One-legged 
Hise) which looks like they’re From 
the Widder Stevens, as Her Ritin is 
knowed by Everybody. Call an’ git 
’em, Hise an’ Molly:’’— Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 

Where boasting ends, there dignity 
begins. — Young. 








Our Social Chat. 


#* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, WN. 0. #* 


AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and someof the most entertain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to Join by sendin 
us a letter on some subject of general interes 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and t- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish your real name to “ts 
in print, give name by which you wish be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule 
elapse between the time a letter is written and 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer. Raleigh, N. C. 











AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 


There is nearly always one indus- 
trious member in the family, and it 
oftentimes happens that others who 
are less ready to do things sit quietly 
aside and leave all the work for those 
that are always willing totry. It is 
sometimes the case that tasks are 
given to the willing when they 
should be imposed on the lazy. Even 
if they do complain and cry over 4 
job, is it right to shirk duty simply 
because of this? Itis necessary that 
all should work, not inthe same way, 
but to work is the ligitimate way to 
live; andif a child is allowed to 
grow up in idleness his struggles in 
after years will tell him plainly of 
the mistake you are now making in 
not teaching him the easiest way to 
do things. It is a comparatively 
easy job to train a young horse to 
harness or saddle, but wait until he 
is full grown and then try to train 
him and in spite of your utmost en- 
deavors to teach gentleness and 
docility he will seem restive and un. 
safe: Those things we learn to do 
best while we are children we do 
easiest when we reach maturity. It 
is the duty of us older people to help 
the younger members of the family 
to be helpful. 

All of us are doubtless acquainted 
with the shirking boy or girl, one 
who neglects to finish his job, if in- 
deed he has sufficient courage to be- 
ginit. Bethorough. Learn to fin. 
ish what you have begun. I have 
known girls who were always eager 
to begin a new piece of work when, 
if the truth were Enown, they had 
odd jobs enough on hand already to 
keep them employed several months. 
Right here begins the trying of the 
patience of the industrious and ever 
ready member of the family. She 
tires of seeing the unfinished work 
tossed from place to place and finally 
seizes an opportunity to finish it, 
and (let me tell you a secret) she 
sometimes fails to get the credit of 
having done any part of it. A boast- 
ful girl or boy does not hesitate to 
say ‘‘I did it,’’ when in reality they 
did not do more than a hundredth 
part. 

There are cases where families 
almost go to pieces when a certain 
member marries or dies. Is it not 
vastly better to equalize burdens 
and responsibilities? Do not sit 
aside and be satisfied to look on. 
Take hold of the work and help to 
doit. Realize that you are being 
cheated, robbed of experience that 
you will need in after years and 
that there is only one for you to ob- 
tain. Learn to do things yourself. 
Instead of feeling that his activity 
saves you the need of exerting your- 
self you should be stimulated and 
inspired by his or her earnestness. 

After due deliberation the com- 
mittee awards Ruby the tucker, 
which Mr. T. B. Parker so kindly 
offered for the best letter on ‘‘The 
Spring and Summer Wardrobe for 
the Family.’’ But I am not posi- 
tively certain that I have her initials 
right in my record book, and I will 
ask that she send me at once her 
full name that there may be no 
error made in the delivery of the 
prize. 

We have a band of wide awake 
readers a8 the reply from Nellie to 
a statement made in a recent letter 
in our corner will show. 

Competition for the nice book to 
be given for the bestarticle on ‘‘The 
Old South’’ is becoming spirited. I 
am expecting a large number of let- 
ters. AUNT JENNIE. 

A SERIOUS SLIP IN MRS. VEAZEY’S 

LETTER. 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—I feel that I 
can’t wait another day to reply to 
one thing in Mrs. G. M. Veazey’s 
letter in regard to the poor white 
men of the South. Surely she must 
not know many of the poor South- 
erners or she would not have accused 
them all of the same fault by saying, 
“The poor white men that didn’t 
own any slaves made their living by 
trading with them, getting things 
from them that the slaves had stolen 
from the slave owners.’’ Perhaps 
some of the poor white men did this. 











But I will ask Mrs. Veaz 
correct this mistake, ag 
great many more that dj 
than there are that did. 

My father was a 
of the South. He tr al 
his life in war, fighting Mie 
owners, while my poor mothe na 
five little children were a <a 
working hard for support. g), i 
her own plowing and the little « a 
dren did all they could with a 
hoes and made enough to eat 
out going to any one for help wis 
draw day came, there were pe 2 
enough there to take al] there a 
for them, and she did not g0a “a , 
time. My father has never aul 
slave, neither did he make his liyj , 
by trading with them, buying a 
stolen things. He, as Well ag . 
other honest poor men, made a tving 
by hard labor. "8 

The war was not any thin 
the poor honest white peop! 
the lives they lost and wou 
got, and the suffering of th 
lies for their service at ho 
they were compelled to le 
precious wives and helpless littl 
children to fight for the benefit of 
the slave owners. Mrs. Veazey wil] 
please consider the matter & littl 
more closely before giving anothe 
part on the subject. 

The poor white men’s wives alag 
had to pick the seed from the 00k. 
ton and spin and weave the Clothes 
for the family at times when they 
were not obliged to go into the field 
to work. 

But thank God (for He surely wa 
with them) they did not suffer with 
hunger that worked and tried to 
make something. The poor honest 
women in all their trouble did not 
live on the stolen things. 

Wishing the Social Chat much 
success, NELLIE, 

Duplin Co., N.C. 


OLD TIMES IN THE SOUTH. 


Ill. 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE:—As I was 
born sometime after the days of 
slavery I will not attempt to give 
any of my own efforts on the subject. 
But will instead write up a few of 
my mother’s reminiscences of the 
South of that day, She began by 
saying : 

When I was a girl, and later on in 
the sixties, I visited a number of 
friends’ plantations and had ample 
opportunity to study slave life in 
many phases. One of the old South. 
ern plantations I remember was sur- 
rounded by beautiful grounds laid 
off in artistic ways and with wide 
carriage drives. I went out one 
morning thinking I would gather 
just one flower from each different 
kind, but before I had traversed half 
the yard my hands were full to over- 
flowing and I had to desist. Lawn 
grass and noble old trees formed n0 
small part of the beauty of the place. 

Back of the beautiful, roomy old 
house was a row of the small adobe 
cabins for the negroes. This 6: 
tended ever so far. And as the me 
of the family were in the wor the 
mistress would be the one to call up 
the slaves each morning. I romom- 
ber hearing her before dawn gvilg 
down the row calling out their usmeé 
and there was no more quiet for that 
day. The mother worked, and ifit 
was very cold, the babies were kept 
by the fire in the big house in thelr 
rude little cradle». For those babie 
were property and must be taken 
care of. If any were sick they had 
attention at once, for the same rob 
son. 

The mistress was supposed by those 
who knew nothing about it, to havé 
a very easy time. But I think sé 
fared a deal worse than the womel 
of this day. There was always heavy 
coarse cloth to weave and cuf and 
sew for the slaves, clothes, and 2 
many instances this work fell to the 
mistress, for the simple reason that 
only in rare cases could a slave Wo 
man be found who was competent: 
Then the overseeing and directing of 
a large staff of servants was 40 irk- 
some task. 

I visited one other place wheré 
there was much merry making? 
the servants’ row. With a fiddle § 
banjo and drum to dance to for thé 
young, and some eloquent old ** 
horters for those of milder prope? 
sities, everything went lovely with 
them. They were happier, hes!ticF 
and holier than they are todsy 

But Iam no advocate of slavery: 
In some cases they were abused even 
to the extremity described by MT: 
Stowe Andiocan remember whe? 
runaway negroes were the terror ° 
our lives when we went out nutting 
or berrying. I once strayed 4 short 
distance from my party and came 
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apon 4 large negro man; he was 
asleep with a bowie knife lying 
peside him. I fled silently, but 
swiftly, to be sure. There was no 
more berrying in those fields for me 
that day. 

[ think however the South is bet- 
ter today than in the day of slavery, 
for she has shifted the great re- 
sponsibility of human souls to them- 
selves, and their maker, God. 

Gaston Co., N, C. SINCERE. 


Iv. 


DeAR AUNT JENNIE :—My mother, 
was educated in Salem in the fifties, 
and and as there were no railroads 
they were compelled to travel in 
private conveyances from one of the 
southeastern counties of North Caro- 
lina to Forsyth County, where the 
good old Moravians school is located. 
She was a little girlto be compelled 
to stay away from home a whole 
year, for she was only eleven when 
she entered. But we must remem- 
per that the teachers were not 
thoughtful and kind as they are now 
in the neighborhood school and that 
the little girls were isolated and not 
allowed the privilage of talking and 
assuming the prerogatives of wo- 
manhood until their years guaranteed 
the right. 

The ‘‘black mammies’’made the lit- 
tle girls of the families to whom they 
belonged believe that they were born 
princesses, So subtle was their flat. 
tery and so perfect their serveilance 
to every whim of the little ‘‘Miss.”’ 
Hers was always the prettiest com- 
plexion, eyes, hair, hands and her 
demeanor the acme of perfection 
when viewed by the partial eyes of 
the blacks on her father’s planta- 
tion. 

Black Mammy, was a privileged 
character. If little Miss’s temper 
was ruffled by every breeze she did 
not fail to note it and deftly oon. 
trive to have her know that that 
was unbecoming in a person of her 
rank. I have often wondered at 
their tact in correcting the minor 
faults of the white children. Pride 
of family was a characteristic of the 
black slaves. To them master was 
the best and handsomest man, mis- 
tress was the prettiest and best 
dressed woman in the world, so of 
course they never failed to make the 
children believe that they too were 
born to the purple. 

There is an opinion extant that 
the wife of a large slave owner lived 
a comparatively indolent life, but 
this was not the case. If she wasa 
woman of energy, there were many 
things to engage her time and atten- 
tion. 

The young ladies who performed 
on aby musical instrument were 
usually very proficient. In fact much 
of the musical talent of the present 
was developed and cultivated by our 
mothers who Jearned to play when 
they had time to devote to accom 
plishments, and money to pay for 
them. The New South which has 
risen from the ruins of the Old will 
never realize how vastly much they 
are indebted to the staunch manhood 
and womanhood which survived its 
wreok. 

Art, music and the fine needle 
work done by the mothers has been 
taught to the daughters and grand- 
daughters and much of it survives 
the relentless tooth of time. The 
sweetest tunes are those played by 
our mothers and grand-mothers, sc 
soulful and musical, not slam-bang 
affairs like much of the newer music. 

Mrs. J. L. D. 





A Scotch farmer, celebrated in his 
neighborhood for his immense 
strength and skill in athletic exer-. 
cises, very frequently had the pleas- 
ure of contending with people who 
came to try their. strength against 
him Lord D., a great pugilistic 
&mateur, went from London on pur- 
Pose to fight the athletic Scot. The 
latter was working in an enclosure 
&ta little distance from his house 
when the noble lord arrived. His 
lordship tied his horse to a tree and 
addressed the farmer. ‘‘Friend, I 
have heard marvelous reports of 
your skill, and have comea long way 
to see which of us two is the better 
Wrestler.’’ The Scotchman, without 
4nswering, seized fhe nobleman, 
Pitched him over the hedge and then 
Set about working again. When 
Lord D. got up: ‘‘Well,’’ said the 
farmer, ‘have you anything to say 
to me?’’ “No,”’ replied his lord. 
ship, “but perhaps you'd be good 
Snough to throw me my horse.’’— 
Current Literature. 


—- ee 


Bethink thee of something thou 
Oughest to do, and go and do it, if it 
be but the sweeping of a room, or 
the preparation of a meal, or a visit 


Christian Life Column. 


THE BLESSING IN THE STRUGGLE. 








“There is one thing which puzzles 
me,”’ said a young man to the friend 
to whom to he had come for counsel. 
“Only one?”’ asked the older man 
withasmile. ‘Then youare unusnu.- 
ally fortunate.”’ 

“One in particular, and because I 
must meet it daily. The inequalities 
of life seem to me inconsistent with 
any theory of overruling goodness. 
It is a mookery to say that all men 
are created equal, or that God gives 
to every man according to his several 
ability. The men with the ability 
are the men who have to work hard, 
and the others waste what would be a 
godsend to poorer men.”’ 

“I do not pretend to be able to ex- 
plain it,”’ said his friend; ‘‘but I am 
impressed less with the hardship of 
those who struggle than with the 
waste of those who squander what 
they do not earn.’’ 

‘That is not the point that inter- 
ests me most,’’ said the young man— 
“except by oontrast,’’ he added. 
“It’s hard to have to struggle so 
for what other men receive with- 
out asking, and waste when they 
get it.”’ 

‘‘They waste it largely because they 
got it without asking or striving for 
it,’’ said the older man. ‘Harry, 
listen to me! Your way seems hard, 
and so it is—so hard that you some- 
times doubt if God is good. You 
will yet live to thank Him for the 
struggle. 

“I know of aman who wished to 
add an emperor moth to his collec- 
tion of insects. By good fortune he 
obtained a cocoon, and hung it in 
his library all winter. In the spring, 
as he watched it, he found the moth 
trying to emerge. The hole was so 
small, and the moth struggled so 
hopelessly, as it seemed, against the 
tough fiber, that he clipped the hole 
larger with scissors. 

‘‘Well, the fine, large moth emerg- 
ed, but it never flew. Some one told 
him afterward that the struggles 
were necessary to force the juices of 
the body into the insect’s great 
wings. Saving it from the struggle 
was a mistaken kindness. The effort 
was meant to be the moth’s salva- 
tion.”’ 

‘‘T see the moral,’’ said the younger 
man. ‘‘Good night. Perhapsit will 
do me good to think now and then 
of the moth.’’—Youth’s Companion. 


——-—_—0 0 2 a 


NEED OF A WELL-TRAINED CONSCIENCE. 

Conscientious men are sometimes 
very wrong doers. Their acts will 
not always bear comparison with 
their fellows who give less promi- 
nence than themselves to the 
promptings of conscience. Professor 
Riddle, the thorough Bible scholar 
and oareful theologian, in an article 
of some years ago on the duty of 
educating the conscience, said: 
‘*Many of the worst deeds which his 
tory records were done conscien 
tiously. Nor is it less true that even 
the enlightened conscience of a child 
of God often fails in its office.”’ We 
have reason for supposing that Paul 
(or Saul, as he was then called) was 
thoroughly conscientious in giving 
his voice for the putting to death of 
Stephen. He testifies that he was 
counted faithful by Christ Jesus, 
and appvinted tohis service, though 
he was before that a blasphemer and 
a persecutor and injurious, yet, at 
the time, ignorantly in unbelief. 
Conscientious wrongdoers are among 
the worst sort of people to get along 
with. The commands of God, and 
the directions of God’s Word, enjoin 
the doing of right, and the not doing 
of wrong; they do not enjoin the 
doing merely what conscience ap- 
proves, or the shunning what con- 
science disapproves. The command 
is: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God.”” It is not: ‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God as far thy con 
science approves.’’ Learning what 
ia the spirit of Christ, and training 
the sconscience to conform to that 
spirit, is a duty. binding on every 
child of God to-day. An untrained 
conscience, or a wrongly trained 
conscience, is an utterly unsafe guide 
for even the most sincere and de- 
voted Christian.—Sunday School 


Times. 
——2 0 oe 


In heaven God’s willis done, and 
the Master teaches the child to ask 
that the will may be done on earth 
just as in heaven; in the spirit 
of adoring submission and ready 
obedience. Because the will of God 
is the glory of heaven, the doing of 
it is the blessedness of heaven. As 
the will is done, the kingdom of 
heaven comes in the heart.—Andrew 





to a friend.—_George Macdonald. 


Children’s Column. 


WHAT TWO BOYS LEARNED IN THE 
WOODS. 


It was a beautiful day in June 
when they went down to the coun- 
try for a day’s outing. It was before 
the summer vacation, but Mrs. Cot- 
tier had to attend to some repairing 
on their summer home, and she took 
the two boys with her. 

‘‘What a fine time we’ll have in 
the woods !’’ Wilson said. 

“The birds will be building their 
nests, and maybe we oan find a 
young squirrel or rabbit. Hurrah! 
we'll bring back one pet at least.” 
When they arrived at the house, 
there was a little fellow dressed in 
Overalls and slouch hat ready to 
greet them. 

‘Hello, Jimmie! We’ve got a day 
off, and we're going to explore the 
woods. Know any birds’ nests or 
squirrels’ holes round here?”’ 

Jimmie nodded his head. He was 
their country playmate every sum- 
mer, and the boy was as glad to see 
the two visitors as they were to get 
out into the country. 

‘‘All right, then. Come ahead! 
We want to tramp all day in the 
woods. Which way first?”’ 

‘Dp by the cedars, and then ‘round 
by the lake,’’ replied Jimmie. 

In a few minutes the three boys 
were plunging deep into the woods, 
and, under the leadership of their 
little country friend, they headed 
straight for the cedars. When they 
arrived there, Jimmie explained : 
‘‘There’s a squirrel’s nest up that 
tree, with three little ones in it. If 
you want to see ’em, climb up.”’ 
‘Indeed we do!’’ shouted both 
city boys. 

In a few minutes they were gazing 
at the tiny little equirrels, which 
were almost too young to resent 
their handling. Near by stood the 
parent squirrels, chattering vigor- 
ously at the intruders. 

‘‘Lend us your hat, Jimmie, so we 
can bring them down,”’’ called Wil- 
son. 

‘‘What are you going to do with 
them ?’’ asked the country lad. 

“Take them home with us, of 
course. We want to raise them as 
pets.’’ 

“They wouldn’t live. I tried some 
one year, and they all died, and— 
and it’s cruel to take them away 
from their mother.”’ 

The two boys up the tree hesi- 
tated, and Stanton, the youngest, 
said, in a disappointed voice : 

“T don’t see why they wouldn’t 
live. I know dealers in the city who 
have them to sell.”’ 

‘“‘But they know more ’bout bring- 
ing ’em up than we do,’’ answered 
little Jimmie. “I know they’ll die 
if you take ’em, and it’s cruel to do 
it. Leave the poor things in their 
nest, and they will grow upall right, 
and you'll be glad of itnext year.”’ 

Reluctantly the two boys returned 
to the earth, but they soon lost their 
disappointment in new discoveries. 

‘-See here !’’ cried Jimmie. ‘‘Here’s 
a toad and its whole family under 
this rock.”’ 

He moved aside the rock, and out 
hopped a dozed toads no larger than 
big bugs, while the mother toad 
looked silently and solemnly at the 
intruders. 

“T hate toads,’’ said Wilson. 

He gave the old toad a contemptu- 
ous push with hie foot as he spoke, 
whereupon Jimmie remonstrated : 

“They eat up the bugs and worms 
that come on our crops of cabbage 
and turnips. Don’t hurt them. 1 
wouldn’t have shown you their den 
if 1’d thought you would.”’ 

“First time I ever knew toads 
were any good in the world,’’ said 
the boys skeptically. 

‘‘Well, they are, and we won't 
hurt them. I expect they’ll eat up 
hundreds of worms and bugs before 
summer is over.” 

“I believe you will be telling me, 
pretty soon, that snakes are good for 
something,’’ said Stanton. 

“Some snakes are good snakes, 
and some ain’t,’’ replied Jimmie 
slowly. ‘‘There ain’t no poisonous 
snakes round here, and so we don’t 
have to kill any. There are only 
black snakes and ground snakes, 
and they don’t do any hurt, except 
frighten little boys and girls some- 
times.’’ 

“Then you wouldn’t kill one if you 
saw it!’’ exclaimed Wilson in sur- 
prise. 

“No, I wouldn’t—not unless it 
hurt me.”’ 

They tramped through the woods 
from the cedars down to the lake. 
In this long walk Jimmie showed 
them innumerable nests of birds and 








Murray. 
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familiarity that indicated close in- 
timacy with every nook and corner 
of the woods. He knew the names 
of all the birds, could describe their 
plumage with his eyes shut, and tell 
the city boys the color of the eggs 
they would find in the nests. He 
let the boys climb up to the nests 
and look in at the eggs, and then, 
when they came down again, he 
would tell them all he knew about 
the birds and their queer ways. 

“But you mustn’t touch the eggs,”’ 
he always cautioned. ‘Some birds 
are so particular that they will leave 
& nest after somebody has touched 
the eggs. They seem to think that 
their home will be robbed, and that 
it’s no use to sit on the eggs any 
more. Then they go away and build 
& new nest. I never touch them, 
and I don’t think the birds mind my 
coming and looking in at their 
home.’’ 

Indeed, the birds seemed to resent 
the appearance of the three boys in 
the woods far less than either Wil- 
Son or Stanton expected. Once‘ or 
twice they remarked on this, and 
Jimmie finally said: 

‘There are no boys ‘round here 
that ever rob their nests, and they 
don’t know what fear is. I guess 
they all think these woods are made 
for them, and they breed here every 
summer. Last June I found more 
than fifty different nests, and they 
all had young ones in. Sometimes, 
after heavy storms, the birds are 
knocked out of their nests and 
killed, but that’s the only danger 
they have here. I suppose that’s 
why they are so tame.’’—G. E. W., 
in Sunday School Times. 








Woman’s Work. 


SUITABLE CLOTHES FOR GROWING GIRLS 





Shirt waists are not becoming to 
the average girl under fourteen. 
Until that age is reached the full 
round waist of plaited princesse 
style is vastly more becoming. 

The sailor suit is the most univer- 
sally worn and popular suit for girls 
of every age. It is distinctly be- 
coming and appropriate to young 
figures, and may be made of serge, 
linen, duck or galatea. 

The older girl has her sailor suit 
made with a gored skirt and a belted 
blouse, and the younger one with a 
straight full skirt and a blouse iden- 
tical in style and cut to the one worn 
by her small brother. 

The kilted and plaited skirt isa 
pretty one, especially for girls from 
twelve to fourten years of age. 
Vertical plaits arranged in clusters 
extending the length of the skirt are 
stylish, and another pretty skirt is 
made with a pointed yoke effect ; the 
plaits quite reaching the knees in 
front and gradually growing nar. 
rower toward the back. This ar- 
rangement gives a pretty fullness all 
around the edge of the skirt and is 
stylish in effect.—Mrs. Ralston, in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


SUMMER FRIENDSHIPS. 

Friendship is ‘‘for serene days and 
country rambles’ and for rough 
weather and hard roads as well, if it 
is friendship at all. The word is 
only too often abused. Choosing 
friends should not bs a mere acci- 
dent or because people are in the 
same hotel in the summer, or be- 
cause they meet somewhere in trav- 
elling or are thrown together in 
country pastimes. Of course it does 
not follow that a real friend may 
not be found in summer, andit is a 
great pleasure when one can adda 
kindred spirit to the number of one’s 
friends. The responsibility of pa- 
rents in regard to their daughters’ 
acquaintances during the summer 
season, is the subject of a thought- 
ful chapter in the June Delineator, 
under the head of Social Observances 
in which certain general principles 
of good form are laid down which 
will be of service to every reader. 





SCORCHED LINEN. 

Linen which is only slightly 
scorched can have the stain removed 
by exposing it to hot sunshine for 
several hours, but that which is 
badly scorched is often given up as 
hopeless. The unsightly stain can 
be removed however, by dipping in 
a strong solution of borax and hot 
water, afterward placing the cloth 
in the sunshine. The process may 
need to be repeated several times, 
but in the end will produce the dr- 
sired results —Epitomist. 


Healthy 
Children 


are kept strong and well; weak and 
uny little folks are made vigorous 
y the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects all disorders of the stomach, 

expels worms, ete. Palatable and 

positive in action. Bottle by mail, 25c. 
E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 

















animals, pointing them out with a 














WINCHESTER 


“NEW RIVAL” FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 
outshoot afi other black”powder shells, because they are made 
better and loaded by exact machinery with the standard brands of ~ 
powder, shot and wadding. Try them and you will be convinced. 


. oe ¢ REPUTABLE + DEALERS » KEEP + THEM 














SL, RALEIGH ]|KILL THE HAWKS 
MARBLE || and WILD TURKEYS. 


Why Have Hawks 


| about your premises? Others do not. 


The Draughon Hawk Caller 


COOPER BROS., Proprietors, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 
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WZ m WE PAY FREIGHT. Draughon Turkey Caller. 
| Sat OSes Most perfect imitator of a wild turkey ever proe 
ag New Catalogue for ] | duced, and never fails todraw them to re 
the asking. -- -: | These callers are furnished by mail postpaid at 
- : | 75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee, 











$1,000 per year in your back yard, 
town or country. Booklef and 
Shady Grove Stock | 


H. H. DRAUGHON, Mingo, N. G 


Ist Premium awarded at N. C. State Fair, 1901, 


Belovan Hares isven Sor 


Farm, Warrenton, Ohio. toeach ofabove callers. 
—FOR 


$5.00 $3.50 


Is made [in all leather including Patent Leather, Patent Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 
and Seal Skin, Ete. 


All New Styles and Shapes. 


We i[think they are worth $5.00. Order a pair sent to you subject to examination 
If you do not think as we do return at our expense, and if you do, 
pay $3.50 and get the best shoes made. 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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ATTENTION! PLANTERS AND FARMERS. 
The Park Region Mutual Hail Insurance Association 


WILL INSURE YOUR CROPS OF COTTON AND TOBACCO AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
BY HAIL 


——RATES REASONABLE. 











Insures Tobacco For $100.00 per Acre. 
Insures Cotton For $15.00 per Acre. 





CaLL aT Room 2, GrounD FLooR, PULLEN BUILDING, RALEIGH, N. C,, 


CAPT, E, M, PACE, General Agent, 
RALEIGH, N. C.- 


Or Address 


P. O. Box 54. 





No matter w where or how you buy a carriage 
harness, our FRET illustrated éatalogue will fusnisn, 
you with the LOWEST FACTORY PRICE Oo 

w 
our plan 


plete apg sostiens pinstrations, 
le you in bu: right. also ex 
of selling direct. . " 


A Plan that Fully Protects Every y 

Buyer Against Loss or Dissatisfaction. Ae Panes 

Factory and General OMce, Columbus, Ohio, [—f¥eegi lees 

Western Office and Distributing House, St. Louis, Ho. iN Pp SS J 
The Columbus Carriage & Harness Co. ONS as 

Write to the 

nearest office 


St. ais. 
Columbus. 





Puresher 


A small and compact 
thresher of great capacity. 
Strongly built. Can _be 
Tun by light power. Re- 


VAs quires 


Full Line of 

Sweep and 

Tread Powers. vires bu 
» operate it. 


a, 
Weta 


blower at- 

tachments, 

Write for book about ensilage, illus- 

trated catalogue and pricelist—free. 

BELLE CITY MFC. CO. 
Box 109 Racine, Wis. 








Gleason’s Horse Book. 
PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


Renowned throughout America and patronized by the United®States Gov- 
ernment as the most expert and successful horseman‘of 
the age. ‘The whole work treats of 
Breeeding, ‘ruining, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 
Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Horse. 
This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 
copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and every 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and hasa 
heavy, tough puper binding. 


—_ 
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OUR GREAT OFFER, 


We are’prepared to make this great offer: Send us $1 in new pera 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in rene 
(other than your own) and we,-will send you a copy free prepaid. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive Far- 
mer one year for only $1.25. First come, first served. Order at once. 
us, Address : THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 

















RALEIGH, N. C, 
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Correspondence. 


PLANS OF “THE AUDUBON SOCIETY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA FOR THE STUDY 
AND PROTECTION OF, BIRDS.” 








Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

With this I am sending you a copy 
of a leafilet which the Audubon So 
ciety of North Carolina for the 
“Study and Protection of Birds’’ has 
just issued on the subject of its pur: 
poses and plans. The promoters of 
the organization would consider it a 
favor both to themselves and to the 
birds of our State, if you would 
publish in your columns such men- 
tion of this as may commend itself 
to your judgment. I trust this 
movement will meet with your 
hearty approval, and that you may 
feel like lending the Society your 
support. Very truly yours, 

T. GILBERT PEARSON. 
Greensboro, N. C. 





“The Audubon Society of North 
Carolina for the Study and Protec- 
tion of Birds,’’ was organized in 
March, 1902. The objects of the 
Society are as follows: 

1. To acquire and diffuse knowl. 
edge concerning the value of birds 
to man and the commonwealth. 

2. To establish Bird Day exercises 
in the schools of the State, and to 
encourage the introduction of bird 
study into the same. 

8. To labor for better legislation 
for bird protection. 

4. To educate public sentiment 
against the destruction of wild birds 
and their eggs. 

That there is need for an organiza 
tion with such objects, its promoters 
believe there is abundant proof. That 
the idea of such a society commends 
itself to the public mind is evident 
from the numerons endorsements 
which the movement has received. 

The members of the Audubon So 
ciety are encouraged to learn of and 
observe the wild birds in nature with 
a view of becoming familiar with 
their 1 activiti 
For such 
idea to hav 
keep a list 
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obtains a, 
furnish 
The Society hopes to have i 
the next few months a circulating 


ind toey vy i 


this to interes’ea 


library, to be at the disposal of ita | 


members. 

It is recommended that branch’ sgo- 
cieties be established in schools and 
elsewhere. Where itis the desire to 
form such a society, the officers will 
gladly lend such aid as is possible, 
and when requested will send some 
one to assist in the organization 
On such oceasions, the traveling ex 
penses of the visitor should aiways 
be paid. 

In order to acquaint the people of 
our State with the true value of birds 
and what may be done for their pro- 

ction, it will be necessary to pre- 
pare literature bearing on these 
points and to distribute it widely. 
The only means provided for meet. 
ing this expense is by the member- 
ship fees, which are as follows: 
Regular members, who pay a fee of 
twenty five cents; junior members, 
those under fifteen years of age, 
whose fee is ten cents; sustaining 
members, who pay annually five dol- 
lars, and honorary lifemembers, who 
may become such by the payment of 
ten dollars into the treasury at one 
time. All members will receive the 
publications of the Society. 

The Audubon Society appeals to 
the people of the State to join the 
movement for the protection of our 
native birds. Through its represen- 
tatives the Society will ask the next 
General Assembly to enact such leg- 
islation as will more effectually pro- 
tect our non-game birds. A host of 
North Carolinians have already 
come to its support. Applications 
for membership may be sent to the 
Secretary. 

For printed copies of the constitu. 
tion, other literature and further in- 
formation, address 

: J. Y. Joyner, President, 

Raleigh, N. C. 
or Annik F, Perry, Secretary, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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| Alliance failed to hold the April 


| strongly cement the ties of friend- 


THE ALLIANCE IN ALAMANCE. 





Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The Alamance County Farmers’ 


quarterly meeting. R. O. Hargis, 
our worthy President, was kept away 
by sickness; J. F. Murray, our 
(former) most efficient Seoretary, 
sent in his resignation, he having 
embarked in the mercantile business ; 
and this writer was providentially 
kept away. I have been expecting 
to see a notice in THE PROGRESSIVE 
FaRMER from Bro. Hargis for a call 
meeting, but so far have failed to 
see it. What about it, brother? 

We have many good Alliancemen 
in this county, but I believe the ola 
Melville, No. 459, is the banner Sub. 
of the county. This Alliance iscom- 
posed of some of the very best men 
in the old Hawfield section, such men 
as Jo. Gibson, W.H. Bason, W. J. 
Gibson, J. T. Albright, Calvin Gib- 
son, Dr. T R. Williams, George W. 
Straughan, Henry Freshwater, and 
J. Currie Johnson—iksorva now, I did 
not set out to call the roll, but these 
are some of our good names. We 
meet as often as once a month and 
always have a good meeting. We 
never forget THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER All declare it to be the 
best all-round paper in the South, 
and continues to grow better. We 
show our faith by our works. We 
take it and pay for it. May its colors 
never fade ; and may success ever at- 
tend the way of all who are con- 
nected with it, from the editor to 
the very devil himself. 

H. M. Catss. 

Alamance Co., N. C. 
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THE STATUE OF ROCHAMBEAU. 





Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer, 
An event, important not only 
from the fact that it will more 
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tho valiant soldier who rendered 
such valuable service to Washington 
and, from the program which has 
been announced at the State Dapart 

ment, it is evident that no pains will 
be spared in the effort to 80 conduct 
the ceremonies attending the unveil 

ing of the statue of Count Rocham 

beau so as to do honor to the soldier 
and his country and to sfford the 
greatest possible pleasure to his de 

scendants and the repregentatives of 
the government which sent him to 
our assistance in 1780. 

The statue of Comte de Rocham 
beau, which is the gift of France, 
will be unveiled on Lafayette Square, 
opposite the White House and on 
the corner opposite to that on which 
stands the statue of Lufayette, also 
presented to this country by the 
European republic. It is a replica 
of one erected in France in 1900. _ B. 

“If the State has the right to tax 
the people to educate the children of 
the State,’’ says Prof. C E Vawter, 
of the Mi’ler School, ‘‘then it surely 
should use the money in that way 
which will give the State the results. 
It should educate our children to 
ward what they have to do in life, 
not away from it. There is no deny- 
ing the fact that our present scholas- 
tic education tends to draw our chil- 
dren away from industrial pursuits. 
Surely the object of public education 
should be to enable our children to 
become good, useful, honest, loyal 
citizens, and to equip them for the 
life-work that lies before them."’ 


CHANGE OF WATER is the great 
peril of vacation time. Pure water 
is scarce, hence disturbances, always 
serious, of the stomach and bowels. 








Perry Davis’ Painkiller has never 
failed. Can it failin your case? 





riate | 
| that the government should do all in 
|its power to honor the memory oi 





THE DESTRUCTION OF 8ST. PIERRE. 

No description of the appalling 
scenes at St. Pierre and St. Vincent 
can exaggerate the heart-rending 
tragedy of the facts. Death and de 
vastation fell with instantaneous 
and resistless force. 

St. Pierre, which a few days ago 
was a pleasant town with twenty. 
five thousand people, is to-day noth- 
ing more than a mere heap of burn- 
ing cinders, ashes, and lava covering 
the bodies of the inhabitants. St. 
Pierre was the commercial capital of 
Martinique, while Fort St. France 
(whence reports of the disaster are 
now coming) is the political and 
military capital. 

Martinique itself is an island of 
the Lesser Antilles, a group which is 
of volcanic origin; it contains about 
three hundred and eighty square 
miles; belongs to France; and is 
thickly populated, four fifths of its 
two hundred thousand inhabitants 
being negroes, chiefly employed in 
sugar-making. 

Mont Pelee, the principal but not 
the only vo'cano of the island, has 
been classed as semi-active; its last 
eruption was in 1851. Scientists 
have long known that there was seis- 
mic connection of some sort between 
the volcanoes of this group of islands 
and those of Central America, and 
there is little doubt that eruptions 
and earthquakes in Mexico, Guate- 
mala, and Nicaragua have somo mys- 
terious sabterranean share in the 
gigantic convulsion which has just 
devastated part of the West Indies. 

The story of the eruption of Mont 
Pelee has many points of resemblance 
with that of the storm of fire and 
lava which buried Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum;in the extent of the life 
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destroyed it is comparable only with 


the event just named, with the de | 
struction of Lisbon by earthqaake, | 
j}and with the stupendous eruption of 


Krakatoa, near Java, in 1883, when 
one hundred and sixty-three village 


ed 1 about thirty. zever 
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thousand lives it is don 


whether any of those who werei 

the city itself escaped; unknown 
| numbers of men, women, and chil- 
ldren in the neighboring country 


perished ; and the survivors gathered 
in pitiful and helpless crowds in 
places of comparative safety waiting 
for succor. 

What took place in that awful 
minute is described by an observer 
on a vesselin St Pierre harbor asa 
tremendous cloud of smoke and cind- 
ers rushing with terrific rapidity 
over the town and port, in an in- 
stant completely enveloping the 
former in a sheet of flame and rain 
ing fire ontheships. Several veesels 
were instantly submerged by the 
tidal wave that followed; one, the 
Rhoddam, erept to St Lucia, with 
ten of her crew burned to death, 
others fatally injured, the captain 
barely able by dint of strength and 
courage to steer with his own burned 
hands. 

For a day or two efforts by the 
French ship Suchet and other vessels 
to enter St. Pierre were baffled; at 
last, on Sunday, a landing was made ; 
everywhere were found ruins, heaps 
of dead bodies, families locked in 
one another's arms; in the cathedral 
alone were the bodies of three thou- 
sand people; instant cremation was 
the only way of meeting the horrible 
problem presented by this mass of 
death. One of the party of discov 
ery reports that the evidence all goes 
to show that there must have been 
suddenly shot down from the moun. 
tain a great sheet of flame accompa. 
nied by a terrible gaseous whirlwind ; 
flowing lava and a shower of burn- 
ing ashes would not have produced 
such instant destruction. 

The Governor of the island, the 
English and American Consuls, and, 
with few exceptions, all of the city’s 
officials and people of note, perished 














with the multitude. Steamships 
from Fort de France and from other 
near-by islands are removing the 
survivorsin the vicinity of St. Pierre, 
and are carrying provisions for the 
shelterless and homeless thousands. 
France is contributing liberally for 
the destitute, officially and individ- 
ually; aid of money and food will 
also be needed from the United States, 
and President Roosevelt has sent a 
message to Congress urging that an 
appropriation of $500,000 be made; a 
naval vessel with supplies will start 
for Martinique at once. 

The island of St. Vincent, an Eng- 
lish possession, has suffered only less 
severely than Martinique. A s0 
called sympathetic eruption from 
the volcano of La Soufriere destroyed 
some five or seven hundred psople— 
very likely more, for reports are as 
yet quite incomplete. A despatch 
from St. Lucia says of St. Vincent: 
“The configuration of the mountain 
isentirely changed. Estates, chapels, 
and everything in the vicinity of the 
volcano are buried in lava. In some 
cases entire families perished.’’ 


THE CAUSE OF VOLCANIC EXPLOSIONS. 

Scientists are far from agreeing as 
¢o Causes which produce such terrible 
convulsions of the earth’s surface 
with the accompanying earthquakes, 
volcanic explosions and tidal waves. 
It is probable, in fact, that different 
causes are at work. One theory 
which seems to be gaining ground 
is that the vast deposits of a great 
river system (the Mississippi, for in- 
stance, drops enormous weights of 
soil not very far from the West In- 
dian volcanic region) constantly by 
pressure force new matter into a 
furnace-like depository of molten 
rocks many miles below the surface ; 
that the molten mass is thus forced 
upward through immensely deep 
crevices existing in volcanic regions 


SICK MADE WELL 


WEAK MADE STRONG 


Marvelous Elixir of Life Discov- 
ered by Famous Doctor-Scien- 
tist That Cures Every 
Known Ailment. 








Wonderful Cures Are Effected 
That Seem ‘Like Miracles Per- 
formed---The Secret of Long 
Life of Olden Time 
Revived. 





THE REMEDY tS FREE TO ALL 
WHO SEND NAME AND ADDRESS 


After years of patient study, and delving into 
the dusty record of the past, as well as follow- 
ing modern experiments in the realms of 
medical science, Dr. James W. Kidd, 100 Baltes 
building, Fort Wayne, Ind., makes the start- 
ling announcement that he has surely discov- 





DR. JAMES WILLIAM KIDD. 


ered the eltxor of life. That he is able with the 
aid of a mysterious compound, known only to 





and left there in sarly stages of geo- 
logic formation; that the 
mass encounters either subterranean 

yr floods of water whi hae 


rcolated from the s 


’s voleances are on islan la, and 
most of the others are near the coast 
—a fact indicuting pretty 
that the ses has animportant part in 
preparing the forces which canse the 
explosion Gravitation acting on 
enormous masses of matter is also a 
chief agent, and its work in thi« 
direction is really a continuing of the 
geological formation of the world — 
New York Outlook, May 17. 
acca : 

The President sent a special mes 
sage to Congress recommending an 
appropriation of $500,000 for the re 
lief of the survivors of the Marti- 
nique horror. Later both branches 
pasged a bill authorizing an appro- 
priation of $200,000. 





CVV - Ve Ve Geos 


$ :: CHRONIC DISEASES: $ 


f successfully treated at home by a MEDI- 
CAL SPECIALIST of ma'.y years experience, é 
$ Send 2c stamp for sympton bl.nk. 


“B,’? LOCK BOX, 124, LaGrange, W. C. é 
62%222-2O]-2WO]- Vesey 





We promptly obtain U. 8. and Foreign 


PATENTS 


Send model, sketch or photo of invention for 


. For free book, 


freereport on patentabili 
How tosecureTR ADE-MARKS “i? 


CASNOWe 


OPPOSITE U.S. PATENT OFFICE. 
WASHINCGTON.D.C. 








LIKES THE MACHINE. 


Mr. T. B. PARKER, 

Dear Sir :—I received the machine, 
and have tested it on different ma- 
terials. It gives entire satisfaction 
so far. Will speak a good word for 
it whenever I can. 

Respectfally, 
Mrs. T. Y. CHANDLER. 





Hamer, N. C., May 5, 1902. 


molten | 


clearly 


himself, produced as a resultof the years he 
; has spent in searching for this precious life- 


| ih aii 6 ee 
JHE TRIUMPH FISH HOOK, 





§' Here is a hook from w 

no fish can escape andiinn 
taken off, even though it be 
a week. You bait the mid- 
dle hook, the fish bites, as 
poe bch Maga Other two 

ooks close down, as gs 
in the cut and —" 


There He Is ** 


There are four sizes, ) 
for fresh or salt water oo 
ing, and any size fish can be 
caught, from a Minnow to a 
Cod. ‘he man who wants 
to fish for fun—for the sake 
of fishihg—will not care for 
this hook. But there are 
many who like to FISH FOR 
THO a eaen will find the 

ada 

want pted to their 

fhe cut shows better the 
words can tell how the eee 4 
op rates, and description is needless 

The price is ONE DOLLAR A DOZEN 
paid, Sample mailed for ten cenis ’ P08 
what size is wanted—large, Medium, grt? 

‘ozens will be assorted or’all alike po! 
gs Don’t forget to state the size Ade 

- J. ROOT, 90 Ww. Broadway, New York 7 
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+ 
RHEUMACIDE 


Is rapidly taking the place of ; 
pe known remedies as a rh 
matic cure, laxative ic 
blood purifier, i tea 
plain, for it 


CURES 


There is no better time to treat 
rheumatism than during the 
Spring months. RHEUMACIDE cox!< 
but $1 per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. Secure it and ‘cur 
your 


RHEUMATISM 





na 
The reason j 











A Love Story of the Philippines, 


The First Romance Laid in Our New F; 


; istern 
Possessions — DANIEL EVERTON, VoLvun. 
TEER-REGULAR—By Israel Putnam A story 
of love and soldier jife in the Philippines in 


which a college-bred American Voly teer- 
Regular, an artistocratic New York girl and 
a lovely native Filipi_o maiden figure on: 
Spicuously. 


WELCOMED WITH HIGH PRAIS} 


The New York Press: 


It is the on'y respectabie Filipino no 
have seen. The author has made it so | 
he knows exacily what he is writ 
His characters from real life are 
ably. Moreover, they are al 
man that they do natural an 





giving boon, tocure any and every disease 
that is known to the human body. There is 
no doubt of the doctor’ ° 
his claim and the r 






able cures that he is 
effeciin year him out very 


} : } Siersies ’ 
rongly. His ry which neadvances is one 


| Adar all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N.C 


$08.25 TO CALIFORNL, 


The Southern Ruilway sannounces 
the ab:ve low rate from Raleigh to 
San Francisco or Los Angeles, Cal, 
and return, allowing stop overs at 
any point west of first Colorado 
Wyoming, Texas, Montana or Bveit- 
ish Columbia points, and will allow 
holders to go one route and return 
another. 

Imperial Council Nobles of the Mys- 
tic Shrine, San Francisco, Cal., 
August 11-22. 

Tickets will be sold May 26th, June 
7th, inclusive and August lst, to 
August 7s, inclusive. 

A rare opportunity to visit Cali- 
forniaand points of interest en rc ute. 
For full particulars as to limits and 
other information call on or address 
T. C, Sturgis, City Ticket Agent, 
Yarborough House Building, Ral 
eigh, N C. 


SOUTH CAROLINA IN- 
TER-STATE .AND 
WEST INDIAN 


EXPOSITION, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


December fst, 1901, to dune dst, 1902, 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


—— OFFERS —— 

Cheap Excursion Rates and Excellent 
Service, Shortest and Quickest 
Route, Pullman Buffet Sleep 
ing Car to Charleston 
on All Through 
Trains. 





Call on or address any Agent, At- 
lantic Coast Line, for rates, schedules, 
sleeping car accommodations, etc., 
or the undersigned : 

T. M@. EMERSON, 4. H. EMERSON, 

Traffic Manager. General Passenger Ageat. 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 





rnestness in making } 


things. He writes with confiden 
justified, not only by hi ed 
aid incidents described 
but by his ski‘) i 

ability ia constructing 
and by his trve and 








proballlities of his } 


that s r com? 


nar urn #6 55 Lcc 
ce, Sta 
arcling und State Board « 
tal] Examiners. Tickets 
, Oth, 9th and 10¢} 
final limit June 16, 1902. 
WRIGHTSVILLE, N C 
One fare plus $2 membership fee 


» Manhinal Sar 4 
HMCOICaL HOCIEGEY 


nae 


’ 


round-trip tickets to Wilmington, 
N.C , and return, account of North 
Carolina Teachers Assembly 


‘Lickets on pale June 7th to 14th 
inclusive, final limit 30 days from 
date of sxle. Stop over privileges 
will be allowed at University Sta- 
tion, Raleigh and Greensboro, t0 
accommodate pxrties desiring +t0 
attend Summer Schools 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

One fare for the round trip, account 
Southern Student Conference of 
Y.M.C.A., and Annual Confer 
of Y.W.C A. Rate Raleigh to 
Asheville and return, $8 80. Tick- 
ets on sale June 13th and 14th, 
final limit June 29, 1902. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

From Raleigh to Knoxville, Tenn., 
and return, $12.65, on account of 
Summer School, Knoxville. Tick 
ets on sale June 16th, 17th and 
18th, June 28th, 29th and 30th; 
July 11th, 12th and 13th, final re- 
turn limit August 15, 1902. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

One fare plus $2 for the round trip, 
account Annual Meeting Southern 
Educational Association. Tickets 
on sale June 27th to July ist, with 
final limit July 6, 1902 , except by 
depositing ticket with Joint Agent 
on or before July 6th, and on pay- 
ment of a fee of 5 cents an exten: 
sion may be obtained up to and in: 
cluding September 10, 1902. Rate 
Raleigh to Chattanooga and re- 
turn $17 50. 

MONTEAGLE, TENN. 

From Raleigh to Monteagle, Ten., 
and return, $17.95, on account 
Monteagle Aesembly Bible School. 
Tickets on sale July ist 2nd and 
8rd, also July 23rd, 24th and 25th ; 
final return limit August 30, 1902. 


For full particulars, information, 
'et>., call on oraddress, T C. Sturgis, 
City Ticket Agent, Yarborough 





House, Building, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Living Issues. 





—7uE GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD. 


We hope that it is not too much to 
say that the organization of the 
General Education Board is an event 
of National and and historic import- 
ance. It reduces the great task of 
obliterating Southern illiteracy to 


im 
oct in both Southern and North- 


erp effort. 

Ever since the Civil War, help has 
been generously given to Southern 
education. The first efforts were 
naturally directed to the education 
of the negroes. Out of these efforts 
grew, not only the many schools of 
the ordinary sort for colored youth, 
that stand on the outskirts of most 
gouthern cities, but Hampton Insti- 
tute and its offshoot, Tuskegee Insti. 
tute, and the constantly multiplying 
achools of this industrial type. As 
the work has gone on the number of 
achools has greatly increased, and 
the demands that they make on 
patriotic philanthropy have become 
greater. The response has been 
generous ; but the great number of 
the separate appeals made has caused 
increased confusion, and there was 
danger that a comprehensive view 
of the great problem would be ob- 
soured by its details. And it had be- 
come clear that the problem was too 
large to be solved without a compre. 
hensive plan The whole public 
school system in the South must be 
puilt up, without regard to creed or 
race. Great educational foundations 
are made or strengthened every year 
the gifts to education last year be- 
ing $107,000,000), but few of the 
great benefactions have gone to the 
South, chiefly because of a lack of 
definite knowledge of the situation, 
and because there seemed to be no 
satisfactory means of administer. 
ing it. 

In the South in the meantime, 
especially in North Carolina and 
Georgia, there was an awakening of 
public sentiment. The Southern 
people themselves, and especially 
certain educational leaders, began to 
show an energetic comprehension of 
the problem. Then came the South- 
ern Educational Conference at Salem, 
N. C., last year, where Northern and 
Southern men of like minds and pur 
pose found each other. The stimulus 
given by this meeting resulted in the 
organization, under Mr. Robert C. 
Ogden’s leadership, of the Southern 
Education Board, made up of men of 
each section of the country. This 
Board, through its Southern mem- 
bers, is making such a comprehen 
sive study of Southern needs and 
opportunities as was, perhaps, never 
before made of any similar subject ; 
and itis building up Southern opin. 
ion toa degree of earnestness that 
puts popular education before every 
other public duty. There was, for 
instance, recently held at the capital 
of North Carolina a meeting of infiu- 
ential men from every part of the 
State, who published an appeal to 
the public, signed by the Governor 
and many leading citizens of the 
State. In this appeal the educational 
backwardness of the commonwealth 
was frankly set forth and every 
community was urged by local taxa- 
tion to increase its public school 
fund, 

Both in the South and in the North 
the problem is now more clearly 
Understood in its comprehensive as 
pects than ever before; it must in- 
clude the education at the public ex 
Pense, as fast as public opinion can 
be built up to maintain it, of both 
Taces and sexes alike. 

Following this unity of purpose 
4nd unity of understanding comes 
the organization of the General Edu- 
Cation Board. Mr. William H. Bald- 
Win, Jr., is Chairman, and among its 
Members are Mr. Ogden, Chairman 
of the Southern Education Board ; 
Dr. Gilman; Dr. Curry, the agent of 
the Slater and Peabody Funds; Mr. 
Jesup, the Treasurer of the Slater 
Fund; and Mr. George Foster Pea- 
body, who is the Treasurer of the 
Board. I¢ is a business-like organi 
zation. It will have an office in New 
York in charge of its paid Secretary, 
Dr. Wallace Butterick, where the 
Reeds and opportunities of Southern 
Sducation can be studied as clearly 
48 the opportunities for investment 
might be studied in a well-organized 
office for that purpose. The results 
of first-hand investigation, the well- 
Matured plans of the best students 
of the problem, reports of results of 
‘cal efforts and of Northern bene- 

A DANGEROUS DRINK is impure 
Water. It brings on diarrhoea, cramps 
nd Piercing pain in the bowels. 

Cunteract the effect of bad water 
With Perry Davis’ Painkiller. Take 
‘0 your grip when you travel. 





pler terme, and it marks a new, 


factions—all these and similar facts 
will be accessible. And on the Board 
are men of Northern birth and men 


of Southern birth, working with a 


common plan and purpose. 

The Board begins its work with 
more than $1,000,000, not as an en- 
dowment the income of which may 
be spent, but asa fund to be spent 
outright as it sees fit; and its hope 
is to become the channel through 
which many large benefactions will 
go to hasten the obliteration of illit- 
eracy. It has a comprehensive plan, 
a business-like organization, definite 
knowledge, and the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the most enlightened leaders 
of education in the South of each 
race ; and it will work with a double 
aim—(1) so to direct help as to build 
up self-help, and (2) to secure help 
in an even more generous measure 
than it has been given hitherto to- 
wards this great National and patri- 
otic duty.—New York Outlook. 


———— +. 


PROSPECTS OF THE CANAL BILL. 





Chairman Hepburn Considers the Outlook 
in the Senate Favorable. 

WASHINGTON, May 14.—Chairman 
Hepburn of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
who conducted the Nicaraguan 
canal bill through the House, has 
been making inquiry as to ita prob- 
able fate in the Senate. ‘‘My infor. 
mation from most trustworthy 
sources in the Senate,’’ he said to. day, 
‘is that the isthmian canal question 
will come up for consideration in 
that body immediately after the 
Philippines bill. 

‘‘Jam further advised that there 
is not sufficient force to displace the 


question with other legislation, and | 


that the outlook is exceedingly 
favorabie to action by the Senate on 
u Canal bill at this session of Con- 
gress.’ 

Information from another source 
is to the effect that an informal can- 
vass of the Senate discloses the fact 
that the Cuban reciprocity bill can 
not be put ahead of the canal bill. 


Danbury Reporter: Judging from 
present indications there will bea 
very large crop of apples this year 
throughout this section. The peaches 
are not so promising. 


The Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


RALIGH, May 17, 1902. 











Receipts to day.......... 16 bales 
Prices to day............ 9@9% 
Prices, this day last year .74@7%%4 
Receipts this season...... 10,958 bales 
Receipts last season to this 

MOCO: anaes sical 17,837 


__—__-__—> e-~<>- 0. @=— —_——_ 


NORFOLK PEANUTS. 


NorFOLK, May 17, 1902. 
Farmers’ stock nuts are quoted a+ 


follows: 

ONS eer 38@ 3c pound 
Strictly prime.... 3c “ 
AIO occ pelea as 24@ 2%0 * 
Spanish.......... 72140 bushel. 





—————+o oo 
CHARLOTTE PRODUCE MARKET. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C., May 17, 1902. 


OCS SR eens 75 to 1.00 
“OTT er ne 85 to 90 
RUN OR Gn och se sisnles 60 to 90 
RAR 1.00 

OO OE Se eee 80 to 85 
Potatoes—Irish...... 1.35 
Hides—dry salt...... 10 

aN Renae cai wate 9 to 10 
CORES AA PIA 40 to 50 
Skinse—sheep............+-0- 30 to 50 
eee 20 to 30 
Skins—goat..............--. 10 to 20 
Skins—full wool............ 50 to 80 
Chickens—spring............ 20 to = 
EN RO ising are are 

-  <e RRA Ares 30 @ 35 
Oi Ree Ares” 18 to 20 
ac Vaccinia ie wikia 3to 4 
Sherlings ....6..ccccccecerer 8to 9 
Tallow—unrendered........ 2 t02% 
en EAN Ore ee ee 18 to 22 
re KOYS . 2. 0icccccssececes 10 to 12% 


COTTON SEED, HULLS AND MEAL. 





Cotton seed meal, per ton..... $25 00 
Cotton seed meal, per sack.... 1 30 
Cotton seed hulls, per 100 lbs., 30 
Cotton seed, per bushel....... 18 
WILMINGTON MARKET. 
WILMINGTON, N.C., May 17, 1902 
N. C. Bacon— 
Se ney ee 13 @ 15 
Shoulders ......cccsccee 10 @ 12% 
errr 10 @ ll 
PEANUTS— 
TC, Berle, «0 insc cess 65 
‘© Extra Prime...... 70 
6. MOO. o20n 00 00-0 75 
Va., prime.......-seee- 55 
‘© extra prime....... 60 
i See a caaanaa aes 65 
Spanish .......-.ssee00. 75 @80 
CHICKENS— 
CANN. as ae nek an siad 27 @35 
Spring ......-ssceeceees 20 @25 
OP ere @26 
Sweet Potatoes........... 70 @75 
Eggs, per dozen.......... 14 @15 


Corn, white, per bushel. .76 @80 








Spirits turpentiae, per gal, 45 





GENERAL NEWS NOTES. 


eee 


‘‘Never while I am President of 
the United States shall Maclay’s His. 
tory be used at the Naval Acad emy 
as a text-book.’’ President Roose- 
velt made this statement to Repre- 
sentative Mudd, of Maryland, yes 
terday morning in his most emphatic 
manner. Mr. Mudd, after discuss- 
ing matters relative to State patron- 
age, boldly broached the Schley ques- 
tion and told the President that he 
regretted he could not agree with 
him in his determination that the 
subject should not be further dis- 
cussed in Congress or in the service. 
—Post. 

Within the. bounds of the South- 
Baptist Convention are 16,690 
churches, 762 Associations and 13,- 
473 preachers. According to the re- 
port of the foreign mission board 115 
missionaries and 171 native assis- 
tants are now under the supervison 
of the Convention. Southern Bap- 
tists have contributed within the 
last year $2,666,767 to missions, of 
which $172,000 was given to foreign 
missions. The total amount received 
during the year for the regular work 
of the home mission board was about 
$100,000, and the amount expended 
was $59,020. 

Washington dispatch: W. W. 
Kitchin to-day took part in the dis- 
cussion of the naval appropriation 
bill. He asserted that the govern- 
ment would save at least a million 
dollars by erecting the two battle 
ships and two cruisers, authorized 
under the bill, in the navy yards of 
the country. The proposition of 
the minority, he said, to erect a gov- 
ernment factory for the manufac- 
ture of armor plate had brought 
about the reduction of armor plate 
from $545 a ton to $420 a ton, plus 
the royalty which made the net diff- 
erence of $100 a ton to the govern- 
ment. He spoke at length in sup- 
port of these points and replied toa 
number of questions from members. 

The report that Mr. Cortelyou, 
Secretary to the President, will be 
made the new Secretary of Com- 
merce, when the bill providing for 
the establishment of a Department 
of that name is paseed, appears to be 
gaining credence and it is develop- 
ing that the Secretary has many 
friends in Congress with whom he 
has come in close contact in his pres- 
ent capacity. The President feels 
that Mr. Cortelyou deserves excep 
tional recognition for the valuable 
services which he has rendered both 
to himself and to the late President 
McKinley. If the bill is passed at 
this session of Congress, as the Presi- 
dent hopes, and Mr. Cartelyou is se- 
lected, he will be one of the young- 
est Cabinet members ever appointed. 





If you want the best, the most im- 
proved and the most reliable binder 
in the world—buy the McCormick— 
it is the unit of measure in har- 
vesting machines. 


TAKE TWO OR MORE PAPERS 


This Tells You How to Get Them 
at Reduced Rates. 


eoqe 2] 2828 8 . 8208802 .8208F 


NOWADAYS papers are 80 
cheap that nearly every- 
body can afford to take two or 
more. We have arranged a list 
of some of the best in the land 
and can furnish them in con- 
nection with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER at a lower price than 
you can secure them singly. 
Here is the list. The price to 
the left is the regular sub- 
scription price of THE PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER and the pa- 
per named both for one year. 
The price to the right is that 
special price at which we can 
send both for one year. : 








NAME OF PAPER AND PLACE 
OF PUBLICATION, 


(“sw” semi-weekly, ‘“‘w’’ weekly, 
“gm” semi-monthly, 
“mm” monthly. 


Detroit Free Press (Fam.) ‘‘sw” 
Practical Farmer (Agri) sow? 

Thrice-a-week N. Y.World (News 
Atlanta Constitution, ‘‘w’’........... 
Home and Farm, “sm”’,...........05 
Farm and Fireside, “‘sm’’............ 
Woman's Home Companion, m., 
Farmers VOICE, W....crcecceccerssseeeseee , 
Gentlewoman (Fashions) m. 
Hoard’s Dairyman, w.... 
Atlantic Monthly, m..... 
McClure’s (Literary) m 
Ledger (Literary) m....... 
Scribners (Literary) m. 
Youth’s Companion, w... 
The Outlook, m 
Breeders’ Gazette, w....... 


GULAR (@@BBOQBeBBeBABOBOF 


Ye 


ICE FOR 
THE TWO. 













A N99 gO ym OR LORI POLO RO Nr POPOL 
SSSVSSnsssssssssssses 


The World’s Work, m a 
So. Fruit and Truck Grower, m., 





OO OS SN a et ee ee eet OUR PRICE 





- 





|? you wish more than one 
paper write for special rates. 
For instance, we send twice-a- 
weeek Courier Journal, the 
weekly PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
the semi-monthly Home and 
Farm and the monthly Amer- 
ican Queen all one year for 
only $2.15. =: 3 $3 3 


aa ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. O. 
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The Progressive Farmer, May 20, 1902, 


WHAT A SAMPLE BOTTLE 
OF SWAMP-ROOT DID. 





To Prove what Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney, Liver and Blad- 
der Remedy, will do for YOU, Every Reader of The Proores. 
sive Farmer May Have a Sample Bottle Free by Mail, 


W.F. Lohnes, a prominent busi- 
ness man of Springfield, Ohio, writes 
the following strong endorsement of 
the great kidney remedy, Swamp- 
Root, to the editor of the Spring- 
field, Ohio, Republic: | 

Springfield, Ohio, Feb 21, 1901. | 

‘Having heard that you could | 
procure a sample bottle of Swamp- 
Root, free by mail, I wrote to Dr. 
Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y, 
for a sample bottle and it was 
promptly sent. I was so pleased 
after trying the sample bottle that I 
sent to the drug store and procured 
asupply. I have used Swamp-Root 
regularly for some time and consider | 
it unsurpassed as a remedy for tor- 
pid liver, loss of sppetite and gen- 
eral derangement of the digestive 
functions. I think my trouble was 
due to too close confinement in my 











business. I can recommend it highly 
for allliver and kidney complaints. 





Ww. F LOHNES 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are 
responsible for more sickness and 


Iam not in the habit of endorsing | suffering than any other disease, 


any medicine, but in this case I can 
not speak too much in praise of 
what Swamp. Root has done for me.”’ 


4314 West Ye ye 
High St. 4% ‘ yy , 


The mild and extraordinary effect 
of the world-famous kidney and 
bladder remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp.-Root, is soon realized. It 





stands the highest for its wonderful | 


therefore, when through neglect or 
other causes, kidney trouble is per- 
mitted to continue, fatal results are 
sure to follow. 

We often see a friend, a relative, 
or an acquaintance apparently well, 
but in a few days we may be grieved 
to learn of their severe illness, or 
sudden death, caused by that fatal 
type of kidney trouble—Bright’s 


cures of the most distressing cases. | Disease. 


SpPrcIAL NotTicE—If you are sick or ‘‘feel badly,’’ begin taking the fa- 
mous new discovery, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon as your 


kidneys are well they will help all the other organs to health. 


will convince anyone. 
You may have a sample bottle of 
sent absolutely free by mail, alyo a 


A trial 


this wonderful remedy, Swamp Root, 
book telling all about Swamp Root 


and containing many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial let. 
ters received from men and women who owe their good health, in fact 
their very lives to the great curative properties of Swamp-Root. In 
writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co, Binghamton, N. Y , be sure to say that you 
read this generous offer in the Raleigh PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 

™~ If-you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you 


can. purchase the regular fifty cent and one dollar siz9 bottles at the drug 


stores every where. 


Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, 


Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp Root, and the address, Binghamton, 


N. Y., on every bottle. 








The Commoner } 
The Progressive Farmer \ 


$1.50. 





Offer Extra Special. 


=e 


HON. W.J. BRYAN, twice candidate for the Presidency, has many warm 


admirers and well-wishing friends in North Carolina who no doubt take or 
would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan. 
THE COMMONER  !s That Paper. 
The subscription price is only $1.00 per year. By special arrangement we are 
authorized to take subscriptions as follows: 


The Commoner alone per year...... sae 
The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 


This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either paper 
eriptions will be entered or extended on both mailing 
Send all orders, giving nameand address plainly written, to 


THE PROGRESTIVE FARMER, 


. $1 00 
1 00 


Together one year 0] HII 
' 


Your sub- 
lists on receipt of 


Raleigh, N. N. 




















This continually increasing 


MsCormick mowers are 
popular every year - 


lawns. orchards, etc; 


The Vertical Lift tor ro 
and stumpy land; 


The New 4 for genera 


The worlds agriculturists demand more mowers every year. 
They demand from !heMCormickWorld-Centre works 
more mowers every year Mal ~ at he 


more mowers -moreMSCormick mowers-proves that 


and ye 


The Little Vertical for parks, 


purposes everywhere; 
The New Big 4 tor ex- ea 
tensive grass growers. * 





want —this demand for 
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R. B FOX, General Agent, 


bs . 





Write for “The World-Centre” and call on the McCormick agent. 
McCORMICK HARVESTING 


Charloite, N. C. 
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ALLIANCE 
SEWING MACHINE 
oa 








Delivered Freight Paid to any Rail- 
road Station in North Carolina. 


a ; eae 


Warranted for 20 YEARS, 


PRICES REDUCED. 


Serine | coon 


Style No. 6, Seven Drawers, 
We GEE... ss cvvunneesees $18.5¢ 


Style No. 4, Five Drawers, 
BOx/ Cover.::.c.xnc so $17.50 


Style No. 3, Three Drawers, 
BOE COVES. coca ccs $16.50 


Our Five-Drawer, “Drop Head” 
Machine is a Beauty. 


Price, only $17.50.: 
a - OF 


The above are all the Improved 
Alliance Machines. We are offering 
no other machines now. Send ‘for 
descriptive circular. ¥ 


—_—9———— 
Now is the time to sendin your 
-orders for— 
Plow and Plow Castings, 
Guano Sowers and Farming 
Utensils of every description— ™' 
Farm Bells, 
Cook Stoves, 
Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, 
Harrows, 
(Smoothing, 
Cutaway and Solid Dise), 
Wagons, 
Buggies and Harness, 
Barbed and Plain Wire, 
Poultry and Farm Fencing, 
Washing Machines, 
Furniture, 
Pianos, 
Organs, Etc., 
Sugar, 
Coffee, 
Flour, 
Lard, Eto. 


("Granulated Sugar to.day is worth 
$4.85 per 100 pounds, but is sub- 
ject to change without notice, ‘as 
all other prices are. 


"Green Coffee from 80. to 10c. per 
pound. 


ERESSE==\ (SESEEEEE 


FERTILIZER a 
\._ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have again arranged 
with the Durham Fertilizer 
Co. for the manufacture of 
the Alliance brands of Fer. 
tilizer: North Carolina Offi- 
cial Farmers Alliance Guano, 
and Acid Phosphate, and 
Progressive Farmer Guano. 
These Fertilizers are too well 
known in every community 
where fertilizers are used in 
this State to require an ex- 
tended description of them. 
They have been time tried 
and time tested, and always 
found reliable. Our arrange. 
ment for this year provides 
for their being kept in stock 
by all Agents for the Dur- 
ham Fertilizer Co’s Guanos, 
who will furnish them in 
any quantities at lowest 
prices. For further informa- 
tion concerning them, ad- 
dress : 


DURHAM FERTILIZER CO., DURHAM, N. O, 








Orders willbe received for 
Fruit Trees, to be delivered 
next Fall. 

Make all Post Office Mon- 
ey Orders payable at Ral. 
eigh, but address all letters 
to me at HILLSBORO, N: C. 


Fraternally, 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A 








HILLSBORO, N. ©. 
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tions to be found in the reading of 
most of the books mentioned. In 
them will be found the results of 
years of research and experiment, 
and if he will make use of the knowl- 
edge he gains in their reading it will 
set him in the forefront, ready 
equipped todo battle in his chosen 
business and to gaina signal victory. 
Accompanying this reading there 
must be keen observation and the 
desire to verify the statements of 
the authors by actual trials under 
his own eye. 

The young farmer should deter- 
mine to be the very best farmer, and 
¢hen he should use every honest en- 
deavor to attain that mark. Sucha 
determination is inconsistent with 
speculation and with going into ex- 
tremes in anything. Own about the 
game amount of stock; plant about 
the same acreage of corn and oats, 
the same amount in pasture, in 
meadow, in fruit, in garden ; arrange 
for the rotation of crops and con- 
serve the fertility of the soil by sow- 
ing clover, by carefully preserving 
and spreading all manure, by keep- 
ing as much stock as will consume 
allthe “roughage’’ grown and will 
make return to the land through 
manure. 

I should have him start with econ- 
omy in mind. Buy those things 
necessary to do the work. Do not 
run in debt. Payas yougo. Notes 
are easy to sign hut hard to pay 
And there is no independence so en 
joyable as that which comes from 
‘‘Owe no man anything but the love 
you owe a fellow-being.’’ I should 
want him to keep right on with the 
special branch he chooses—not 
changing from one kind to another, 
like a farmer I knew, who, seeing 
his neighbor have a fine crop of 
oats once, planted nearly all his farm 
to oats the following year. Oats 
‘were poor and corn was better. Then 
he tired of oats and planted nearly 
all corn; and corn was not so profit- 
able as hogs, and so he turned to 
hogs for profit, and when he was 
well stocked the hogs nearly all died 
of cholera. The neighbor who had 
followed the plan of having about 
the same amount of each product 
each year had done very well, for 
the reason that, having a variety of 
products, some one or more of them 
were of the profitable kind. 

Our ideal young farmer must be a 
man of courage. Any disappoint. 
ment, or any failure to accomplish 
the end he desires, should be the 
means of giving him a knowledge of 
things to avoid and of thiags to cul- 
tivate with greater care. 

BUSINESS METHODS APPLIED TO FARM 
ING. 

He should, moreover, be a man of 
method. Every hour of every day 
should count. for something. The 
movements of the body in doing 
work are entirely under the direction 
and control of the brain. The knowl- 
edge stored in the brain, therefore, 
should be of such a nature as shall 
seek to economize the strength of 
the body, bringing into the best use 
those parts of the body needed to do 
the work with the least waste. Many 
farmers are looked upon as great 
workers because they seem to be 


always inahurry. They rush here 
and there, or pick up this article and 
drop that, and their useless move- 
ments are greatly in excess of the 


useful. 


I call to mind a good natured, 
strong, German farmer who was one 
He was 
always upearly inthe morning. He 
would hurry into the field to plow— 
only to find that he had left the 
having 
used them on the wagon the evening 
He could pitch more 
bundles of oats upon a wagon in the 
field than could most men, but would 
do it such a manner that the wagon 
rarely reached the stack or thresher 
without a reloading. He was the 
same with all work onthe farm. He 
had been twelve years a renter and 
‘was likely to be a renter for twelve 


of these hard workers. 


whiffiletrees at the house, 


previous. 


years more. 


By the proper care and use of the 
body health can usually be conserved 
and life really prolonged. The eat- 
ing, sleeping, resting and working 
should be so controlled as to preserve 
I 
cannot pass this point without the 
remark that the use of liquor and 
tobacco has a direct tendency to 
weaken brain, nerve and muscle, and 
I should 
like to see my ideal farmer have a 
sufficient amount of pride to appear 
atany time and place well clothed 


the proper healthy equiliprium. 


to cause an early collapse. 


and in his right mind. 


I should like him to know just 
what he is doing, financially, from 


year to year, and for keeping hie ac- 
counts he shonid obtain a book with 
what is oalled “journal ruling.’’ 
About two hundred pages will last a 
long time. He shouid open up the 
following accounts : eighty- acre piece 
of corn, eighty-acre piece of oats, 
thirty-acre piece of wheat, sixty-acre 
pasture, sixty-acre piece of meadow, 
ten-acre piece of orchard and gar- 
den. Charge against each piece the 
seed furnished and all work done 
and the acreage proportion of repairs, 
taxes, insurance, etc.;and when a 
crop is harvested credit to the proper 
account the product obtained. Also 
open an account with horses, cattle, 
hogs, farm machinery and expense 
account. Charge the stock with 
their feed, the farm machinery with 
the tools bought and their repairs, 
and the expense account with the 
items of expenditure not enumerated 
in the otherheadings Credit horses 
with the work done and with money 
receved from anysold. Credit cattle 
and hogs with increase, or with 
money from sales made. Credit farm 
machinery with the use per acre. It 
will take only a few minutes at even. 
ing to make the proper entries and 
thus at any time the farmer can take 
an inventory value and find how he 
stands. Things which, as the book 
shows, do not have a balance on the 
credit side can be abandoned, and 
those which show a good credit can 
oe increased. 

The above isonly whatany man 
in any mercantile business always 
does, and as farming is just as much 
a business, there should be account 
books to show what is made or lost. 
ee NEXT WEEE. tae 


The Dairy. 


DISINFECTANTS FOR THE DAIRY. 











Some Maryland Experiments. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Dairymen are aware of the diffi- 
culty of keeping the dairy spotlessly 
clean or, in summer, free from dis- 
agreeable odors, which will taint the 
milk or butter or even help to breed 
dangerous diseases. Two well-known 
powerful disinfectants are corrosive 
sublimate or bichloride of meroury 
and carbolic acid. The former is 
dangerous as it is colorless and taste- 
less and a very small particle is 
deadly. The latter (carbolic acid) is 
a little less dangerous, but the offen- 
sive odor will taint the products 

The Maryland Experiment Station 
has been experimenting with disin- 
fecting properties of washing pow- 
ders, showing that while they will 
never supplant the better known dis. 
fectant in surgical cases or contagious 
diseases, they can find a useful field 
in the dairy and kitchen where the 
use of all other disinfectants are 
either objectionable or dangerous. 
A point in favor of the washing 
powder is that the longer it is allowed 
to remain in the floor of the cream- 
ery, the more germs it will kill, at 
the same time it can be employed in 
many instances where steam o: hot 
water is not available A good plan, 
the station advises, is to first rinse 
the can free of all milk by the use of 
cold water, then pour in moderately 
warm water and adda solution of 
the washing powder, thoroughly 
shake it so that the solution reaches 
every nook and corner; then rinse 
with clean water. Tinware cleaned 
by this method will be as thoroughly 
sterilized, the station claims, as 
though turned overa jet of steam 
for a few seconds. 

The choice of washing powders is 
more a matter of price, according to 
the station’s experiments, and it is 
doubtful if there is one with any 
more merit than a number of others. 
Washing powders should, however, 
never be bought in large quantities, 
as the free alkali forms a carbonate 
in contact with air which decreases 
its value. Large creameries might 
buy by the keg, but in small dairies 
or for household use, it is better to 
buy in packages at wholesale prices 
by taking say 100 pounds. If these 
packages are air-tight, they ought tc 
keep for months. 

Experiments conducted with wash- 
ing soda showed that it is just as de. 
sirable as washing powder, except 
that the orystals when coming in 
contact with the sir crumble away 
to a white powder which hinders, 
rather than helps, the washing by 
rising to the surface 

Contrary to the general belief, 
baking soda is not an effective disin 
fectant. It has the power of destroy 
ing the sour odor caused by sour 
milk, by mixing with the acid which 
causes it, yet it does not cleanse the 
vessel. It had the same effeot, the 
station adds, as the placing of per 











Farm Miscellany. 


AN EDUCATION AT HOME. 





Boys and girls can receive a most 
valuable education in agriculture at 
home through a home oourse of 
reading. In these courses standard 
books on all phases of the great farm 
industry are used. Thousands are 
availing themselves of this great ad- 
vantage. A home course of reading 
during the long evenings, espe- 
cially by those who expect to spend 
their life work in general farming, 
or in certain specialties, such as 
truck farming, fruit growing, cotton 
production or grain raising, should 
bring one into an enthusiastic love 
of his calling. The study may also 
be supplemented by visiting success- 
ful specialists in nearby towns or the 
State experiment station and agri 

cultural college, farmers’ institutes, 
granges, meetings of boards of agri- 
culture, etc. The fact is, itis nota 
difficult matter for our boys and girls 
to get a first class education in the 
theory of farming, if they will—Farm 
and Home. 

SHOULD FARMERS ORGANIZE? 


This question has been often an- 
swered. It is always answered in 
the affirmative. Every oneis willing 
to admit that they ought to be or- 
ganized. Then why are they not 
organized? No answer can be given 
to this except that itis the force of 
habit that prevents. They have been 
so long pulling each man for himself 
that they have learned to stand 
alone. When the country was new 
and the homes far apart there was 
some excuse for this. But now many 
changes have come. Population is 
getting denser, and there is neces. 
sarily more dependence upon one an- 
other. Competitionis sharper. Op. 
position is felt more keenly. The 
struggle for existence is getting 
keener. All other trades have not 
only felt the need for organization, 
but they have organized. And with- 
out intending it, these organizations 
all work more or less against the 
farmer: Self-preservation and self. 
protection make this result. 
Manufacturers combine in order to 
sell their goods at higher figures 
Merchants combine so as to buy 
cheaper from the farmer and at the 
same time sell higher to the farmer. 
Now there is but one remedy left 
for the farmer, and that is to com- 
bine to protect themselves both in 
buying and selling. The question 
of selling did not use to formerly 
trouble the farmer. He was only 
concerned to produce as much as 
poasible. But now the selling is as 
important if not more so, than the 
production. The truth that no man 
liveth unto himself is getting more 
and more apparent as the facilities 
for trade increase. 

There are two great questions 
which now confront the farmer 
First, How can I produce the.cheap- 
est and the best? Second, How can 
I sell to the best advantage? In the 
present complex condition of affairs 
no one man can sanely and satisfac 
torily answer these. True combined 
intelligence all is needed to answer 
and keep these questions answered 
rightly. 

All great organizations are made 
of numerous smaller ones. So the 
only effective way will be for the 
famers of each community to get up 
small local clubs, and then these 
clubs must keep in touch with exch 
each other. In the local clubs they 
can discuss the local conditions and 
needs. They can decide what and 
how much to plant so as to avoid 
crowding the market with any single 
crop at any partioular time. ‘The 
banefit of constant interchange of 
ideas along these lines will be very 
great, and grow as the thing is kept 
up. Such clubs when well condus 
ted are real schools. Reading, hear- 
ing, thought and discussion ; are the 
chief sources of education. If to 
these we add a habit of close obser- 
vation we have all the elements of a 
university course. Ip addition to 
the information gained from each 
other we can secure the help of 
specialists in any particular line we 
wish to investigate. Professors, 
scientists and experts in all the va 
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How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward fog 
@ny case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F J. CHENEY &CO., Props , Toledo, O. 

We the undeisigned, have known F, J. Chee 
wey for the last 15 years, and believe him per 
fectly honorable in all business transactions 
and financially able to carry out any, obliga- 
tions made by their firm. 
West & Truax, Wholesale Dru; 
Wapinc, Kinnan& MaRVIN, 

sts, Toledo, 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 
the eyeems. Price, 75c. pos bo bottle. Sold by 


sts, Toledo, O. 
holesale Drug- 








fume on an unwashed person. M. 


Hall’s ‘Family Pills are the best. 


ried branches of agriculture can be 
secured to give lectures at such 
times as will suit the convenience 
of neighborhood. Organize in your 
community at once and try it.—Dr. 
J. B. Hunnicutt, in Southern Culti- 
vator. 


—~8 0 


Troy Examiner: Cc. W. ‘Bell, near 
town, sold $70 worth of butter and 
milk from one cow last year and as 
he had no market for milk he raised 
a fine hog on it—this besides what 
was needed for his own family. 





oe 


In J ohnson County, Kansas, at 
Olathe, is located one of the best ex 

amples of successful co-operation 
built up entirely by the Grange. 
They have just arranged for a proper 
celebration of their twenty-fourth 
anniversary. This Grange co-opera- 
tive store was started on the 27th of 
July twenty-four years ago with a 
capital of $800ina rented room. Not 

withstanding the vigorous opposition 
of the store keepers, it has been a 
grand success. It now owus a three- 
story brick building 118x120 feet, has 
a capital stock of $118,000, with $27,- 
000 cash surplus. Has sold goods in 
the twenty-three years amounting to 
$4,896,570; paid back to stockholders 
$117,908, and patrons who bought 
goods $213,915. There are five branch 
stores in the county, each carrying a 
stock of about $8,000.—Grange Bul- 
letin 





There are many indications that 
the farm separator is becoming more 
and and more a factor in the cream- 
ery industry of ourcountry. Manu- 
facturers report a large and rapid 
increase in the sale of hand separa- 
tors during the last two years. In 
some sections of the country the use 
of hand separators on the farm seems 
to offer a system of creamery opera- 
tion where little could be done if the 
whole milk had to be hauled to the 
factory. There is little doubt that 
the hand separator will continue to 
hold an important place in the de- 
velopment of our creamery industry. 
In sections where farmers live so far 
from the central creamery that the 
hauling of whole milk daily would 
be impracticable, a small separator 
on the farm will still allow of dairy- 
ing by reducing the coat of transpor- 
tation of the raw material.—Ex. 
change. 





are made rich- 
er and more 
productive and 
rich soils retain 
their crop-pro- 
ducing powers, 
by the use of 
fertilizers with 
a liberal percentage of 


Potash. 


Write for our books—sent /ree— 
which give all details. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York City. 














» LIFE SIZE DOLL 
2. FREE “Baby's clothes will 





now fit goal 





1y 3 § 
us the money ($1.00) and we will 
ou this Life Size Doll which 


Golden 
Eyes, Kxi Col: 


Cheeks, 
Body, a Gold Plated Beauty 
Black Shoes. 








HALIOCK’S ANTI-CLOG WEEDER AND 


CULTIV ATOR is the best implement on the 
market forali hoed crops, cultivating wheat, 
oatsand putting in grass seeds will save its cost 
in one day’s use; cu'tivating 15 to 20 acres of 
corn that requires no hand labor; prepares 
cotton for chopping where the same labor can 
chop two acres to one without its use in the 
fle} Price, $7.50 delivered at vour railroad 
station F tos coger if your order is received in 
April. mit by Post Office Order or Express 

Money Order, Bank Draft or Registered Letter. 


Address: 


J. E. RUE, Littleton, N. C. 


aa--J. E. RUE is reliable. 





McM. FURGERSON, P. M. 
Cash for REAL ESTATE 
Barertany sees ie _— we mM. OST RAN: 


no ae — le is. Send de- 
R, North American Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. ° 





Sr. 





Pen ES a a 
Horse Owners Shouid Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


lhe Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 








Douste Daity Service 


Between New York, Tampa, Atlanta 
New Orleans and Points 
South and West. 





nary Sur- 
geontothe 
: Frenck 

: Govern- 
=*4 ment Stud 





SUPERSEDES | ALL C CAUTERY OF FIRING 

bmg ee ie voduce any scar or blemish. The 
gafes ister. ever used. Takes the place 
$7 all Sf —. for mild or severe action. ponerse 
all Bunches jd L... emishes from Horses or Cattle 

As a HU EMEDY for iene: 
entlen en hroat, Etc., itis invaiuable. 

WE GUARANTEE that one di picsrocntal of 

CAUS LSAM will 
produce more actual results tha < whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure ae ever made. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Warran- 
ied to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 per bot tle, held 
by druggists. or sent eee charges paid, with full 
jirections for its.ase. Send for descriptive circulars, 
estimonials, ete,@Address 

YH LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, Guio 
Ne OS BE 


Py TET IPN geet 8 





To Make Cows Pay, use Snarpies Cream Nepara 
‘ors. Book ‘Business Dairying” & Cat. 285 free 
w. Chester, Pa. 





AT LESS THAN 


FOR SALE One-Fourth Value. 


—-TWO— 


BROWN COTTON GINS, 
FEEDERS AND CONDENSERS, 


with latest — ements; run as smoorhly as 
when new, 0 sight repairs needed; ginned 
21 bales with thew the last day they were used 
in December last. 


Price, $65 for Both, 


Carsh or en time, if moved by Ist aed A pow- 
erful sacrifice. 
Cc. W. RANEY, 


KITTRELL, 





N.C. 








LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 
Ca vary, Jerusalem, Rock of Ages, 
Palms, La taloma, Nearer My God to 
Thee, +» nd 1,000 other vocal and instru- 
meovtaldv0c t vy" at only l0cts. Send 
l0cts for sam copy and catalogue, 
PIEOMONT fausic to. Winston, N.C. 




















200-Egg tnoubator | 
And 12-80 


$! nstraction da 
totlon. -etatchies eo vere woe eae 
“WO. H STAHL, Ouiney, Il 



















IF YOU'RE AFRAID 


of a bull, just put a PAGE FENCE between you and 
him, then you'll be perfectly safe. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 








In Effect May 26th, 1901, 
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aoe WIND WATCH CHAIN AND C 
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ELUINE MEG. CO.Box 652, Concord Junction Ma 
88 


The 


Southerny 
Railway... 


ANNOUNCES THE 
OPENING OF THE WINTER 


.. TOURIST SEASON... 


AND THE PLACING 
—ON SALE OF— 


Excursion Tickets 


TO ALL PROMINENT 
POINTS IN THE 


South, Southwest. 
West Indies, Mex- 
ico and California, 


—INCLUDING— 

St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Miami, 
Jacksonville, Tampa, Port Tampa, 
Brunswick, Thomasville, Charles 

ton, Aiken, Augusta, Pino. 

hurst, Asheville, Atlanta, 

Wow Orleans, Mem. 
phis and 


The + Land - of + the - Sky, 


PERFECT DINING AND SLEEP. 
ING-CAR SERVICE ON ALL 
TRAINS. 








an can ngete, Stem- Wina, Nickel: P 
atch, warranted,alsoa Chain and cnated 























SEE THAT YOUR TICKET READS 
VIA : SOUTHERN : RAILROAD 





te Ask any Ticket Agent for ful) 
information, or address: 
R. L. VERNON, 


Traveling Pass. Agent, 
Charlotte, N.C. 





C. W. WESTBURY, 
District Pass. Agent 
Richmond, Va. 
8S. H. HARDWICK, 
General Passenger Agent. 
J. M. CULP, W.A. TURK, 
Traffic Manager. Asst. Pass. Traffic Manager 
WASHINGTON, N. C. 













IPPED ON APPROVAL 
and Ten Day. Free Trial, Not acent 
1902 Models, $9 to $15 

\ odels 15 
iMm 1900 & ’01 Models, best makes, $7 to $11 

13 500 ond -hand Wheels 
iowa 211 makes and models, good as news $3 
to$8. Great Factory a Sale. 

A BIDER AGENT 
each to’ Y arn niic pycledis 
m. on 
Write “CY Yel eee Our speciale. 

Dept. Sort 
0. CHICAuy, 


GOW se and Raise atl 





Examine agricultural statistics and see tbs 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield pe 
acré of grasses and forage crops. (Com 
pare her advantages for stock-raising jwitr 
those of other States. Profit by these ‘facts 
row grasses; raise stock. And whether yor 
nave few animals or many, you cannot affore 
aot to read 


Grasses and Forage Plants of the Sout 


RY J. B. KILLEBREW, 


of the University ef Tennessee. 





It is a complete manual of the cui 
ture of grasses and forage plants o! 
the South. It contains about 14% 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 


far 
at 





at tr 
toy 


The book disousses the charact 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wilé 
pastures, etc. Jt is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engravings 
by Scribner, our greatest grass 6% 
pert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone cuts of fielé 
operations. 
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Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. This new book cow 
tains all the information in the for 
mer work, re-written, and embodies I 
the results of twenty years’ additiona 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the expert 
ment stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


We have 30 copies this val 
able work on hand, and, unt!) 
further notice, will send oneé 
copy of “Killebrew’s Grasset 
and Forage Crops” to any 4d 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as a pre 
mium for $1 in new subscrip: 
tions to The Progressive Far 
mer, 

Or one copy with The Pro 
gressive Farmer one year * 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALEIGH, #. &- 


Hay 




















